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my arrival in Hongkong that the 

following item in the Canton cor- 

respondence of the “South China 
Morning Post” caught my eye one 
day: 

“The Tung Yuen Pawnshop, in the 
market town of Sin Lam, in Nam Hoi 
district, is well known to be a very 
prosperous concern, carried on with 
an enormous amount of capital, and 
has been watched for a long time by 
pirates as an object of prey. 

“On the evening of Saturday last a 
gang of over 200 pirates attacked this 
pawnshop with a view to robbing _ it. 
They had broken into the room where 
the counter for transacting business 
was; but fortunately for the brokers, 


|: WAS ABOUT a fortnight after 





the walls of the strong room of the 
pawnshop were so high, and the foun- 
dation so firm and solid that the rob- 
bers could not undermine any part of 
them, although they rammed them for 
about two hours under the protection 
of some thick boards which they em- 
ployed to shield themselves while they 
were at work. During the progress of 
the attack, the pawnshop people fired 
at the pirates from the top of the 
stronghold, and the latter returned the 
compliment from below with their 
Mauser rifles, which smashed even the 
iron windows. The stronghold would 
have been taken had not the fighting 
men recollected that they had some 
dynamite bombs kept in their shop. 
They immediately threw several of 











these bombs at their enemies, and 
killed more than a dozen of them on 
the spot. The pirates then got scared, 
and turned their way to the neighbor- 
ing shops and houses, and ransacked 
nearly the whole lot of them. They 
afterwards set the pawnshop’s busi- 
ness room on fire, which spread and 
burnt six other houses. 

“There were only four constables in 
the market, of whom one, Wong Hoi, 
was dragged out from the station and 
shot dead. Before the pirates re- 
tired, they seized many bed boards 
from the neighboring houses to carry 
their dead comrades away. On Tues- 
day last the complainants reported 
their case to the magistrate, and asked 
him to survey their loss.” 

From another paper I learned that 
Colowan pirates were supposed to 
have led the gang in question, and that 
a fleet of gunboats was immediately 
to be despatched against the offender? 
—who had been traced to a village in 
‘ the West River Delta called Hai 
Ning. 

I had been busy for several days 
collecting data regarding the Colowan 
war of last. summer, my interest in- 


Kuan training his “bow chaser.” 














creasing with my regret that I had 
arrived in China too late to see any- 
thing of this remarkable affair, in 
which the Portuguese ‘“‘cornered” two 
hundred or more of the robbers in a 
large cave, only to have them vanish 
as into thin air. Neither a careful 
search of this cave, nor a two weeks’ 
“combing” of the rest of the island, 
revealed any trace of the pirates. That 
they had escaped to the mainland of 
China was generally believed, but the 
manner of their going has never been 
discovered. 

From the time of the breaking up 
of the Colowan gang, however, small 
pirates in all parts of the Canton and 
West River deltas increased at an 
amazing rate, until at the time of 
writing—January, 1913—depredations 
by these outlaws have become more 
frequent than at any other time in the 
last decade. 

Piracy is so well established in this 
part of the Chinese littoral that it 
might almost be classed as an institu- 
tion, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that many of. the lower 
mandarins derive the best part of their 
incomes as a result of “inactivity” 




















in dealing with these offenders. It is 
beyond doubt that there is a certain 
amount of connivance in the practice, 
reaching to the highest officials in 
Kwantung, and it is only in the most 
flagrant cases of piracy and kidnaping 
—as when a launch or steamer under 
a foreign flag is attacked, or members 
of a prominent family carried off and 
held for ransom—that any really seri- 
ously intended move is made against 
the audacious outlaws. 

These depredations are carried on 
under the very walls of Canton, and 
often actually within cannon shot of 
the big fleet of gunboats anchored 
off the new Admiralty Building. It 
was but a few days previous to read- 
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ing the item I have cited that I was 
spending the night at Canton College 
as a guest of Dr. Joe McCracken, the 
famous University of Pennsylvania 
footballer, and for a short time holder 
of the world’s sixteen pound hammer 
throw record. In the middle of the 
night a dozen or so shots rang out in 
the direction of the half mile distant 
Canton River, followed by some min- 
utes of shouting, and finally by quiet. 

Excited shouting is common enough 
in China at any hour of the twenty- 
four, but gun volleys struck me as be- 
ing so unusual that it was only by the 
exercise of considerable restraint that 
I was able to defer investigation un- 
til morning. 














“Shooting again last night?” Mrs. 
McCracken raised an_ interrogative 
eyebrow as she poured the coffee. 
“Oh, yes, so there was; I had forgot- 
ten that we were awakened. It hap- 
pens so often nowadays that we sel- 
dom notice it. Probably it was some 
of the pirates from Tai Tong plun- 
dering another launch.” 

McCracken entered to explain that 
Tai Tong was a small village of bad 
reputation a couple of miles down the 
river. A number of pirates were 
known to rendezvous there, but as long 
as they had never operated on a large 
scale, and apparently had things 
“squared” with the prefect anyway, 
there had never been any attempts to 
“clean out” the place. Whenever an 
offense occurred, a few boat loads of 
soldiers were sent down and quartered 
upon the people until a certain amourt 
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the 
Then they moved back to 


of “squeeze” was exacted from 
village. 
Canton and the affair was closed. 
Doubtless, if his surmise was correct, 
we would see a few loads of soldiers 
go down during the morning. 

And thus it transpired. About ten 
o’clock in the morning, just as we 
were getting out for a knock-up on the 
tennis courts, a long drawn “too-ra- 
loo” came floating up from the river, 
and presently we saw two large junks, 
black with men, being sculled down 
stream with the tide. ~-Red war pen- 
nons were aflutter from the mast 
heads, the jellow dragon ensign 
flapped defiantlv astern, and up on the 
high poop, with their great horns 
standing out clear against the sky, 
two trumpeters were announcing to the 
world that the expedition was on ven- 
geance bent. 


























On the mandarin’s “flagship.” Showing one of his soldiers and the long 
trumpet with which the coming of the troops is announced. 


“Execution party?” I asked of Mc- 
Cracken. “No,” he replied dryly; 
“only a surprise attack on Tai Tong. 
That trumpery is not exactly suited 
to the purpose, but Confucius, or one 
of his contemporaries, approved of 
that method, and the local authorities 
are a little reluctant to change it on 
that account.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he added, “a 
surprise is really the last thing they 
desire here. They can act as quickly, 
and with as much secrecy, as any one 
if it suits their purpose. We can ride 
down this afternoon and watch the 
course of the Viceroy’s ‘vengeance,’ if 
you - like.” 


Unluckily, I was called to Hong- 
kong by a cable within a few hours, 
and my experience with punitive ex- 
peditions against pirates had to be de- 
ferred. All to have been seen, how- 
ever, would have been a dirty little 
Chinese walled fishing-farming vil- 
lage, with the people keeping more 
closely than usual to their houses, and 
in the streets an unorganized patrol of 
unkempt soldiers. It is a notorious 
fact that Tai Tong, four miles from 
the Admiralty Building, and the heart 
of Canton, is “squared,” and that its 
piratical offenses, if not committed 
against foreigners, will not seriously 
be investigated. 





But when I read the telegram I have 
quoted, I realized at once that, if cor- 
rectly reported, the affair which it de- 
scribed was not one which the Chinese 
authorities would be likely to ignore, 
especially as some of the Colowan es- 
capes were supposed to be among the 
depredators. A couple of dozen or 
more executions, and no signs of a 
slackening of endeavor to bring about 
more, was sufficient evidence of the 
“good faith” of the Chinese in follow- 
ing up the Portuguese island affair; 
besides, the pawnshop mentioned was 
undoubtedly a concern of influence, 
which would do its utmost to bring 
about the punishment of the robbers. 

No one from whom I sought advice 
in Hongkong seemed to think that 
there was the least hope of inducing 
the decidedly anti-foreign Cantonese 
to permit me to go along on one of the 
gunboats which it was reported would 
be sent to punish the pirates. “The 
Chinese like to do these things in their 
own little way,” I was told, “and some 
of their ‘little ways’ are not of the 
kind they like to have reported to the 
outside world. They will not answer 
a letter or a cable. Your only chance 
is to go up and ‘make a nuisance’ of 
yourself until they get tired of you, 
and in this case you won’t have time 
to do that; the gunboats are reported 
to be going to-morrow.” 

But I had in mind a Chinase naval 
officer of American education whom 
I had met at several of the functions 
given for the Commercial Commis- 
sion from the Pacific Coast, and who 
had begged to be commanded if he 
could ever be of use; and also the 
puissant Admiral L—— himself, with 
whom I had pledged the “long life of 
the Chinese Navy” on several occa- 
sions, and who,. with true Oriental 
politeness had assured me that his 
whole fleet was at my disposal when- 
ever I found use for it. Surely some 


“seed” could be winnowed from this 
amount of “chaff.” 

T caught the night boat and was in 
Canton at daybreak. A dozen or more 
gunboats were at anchor off the Ad- 
miralty Building, but there was no 
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way of knowing whether the ones I 
wanted had sailed or not. The Consul 
at Shameen, whom I broke in upon at 
breakfast, promptly said “No hope; 
quite unprecedented; get yourself and 
me in trouble if you try it; might just 
as well give up the idea.” I saw at 
once that no help would come from 
that source. A half hour later I had 
rickshawed down to the Admiralty 
Building, only to be told by an apolo- 
getic little middy that Admiral L—— 
was very, very busy, and was very, 
very sorry that he was unable to see 
me. “Planning the expedition,” I 
said to myself; “something must be 
done quickly.” A hurriedly penciled 
note (I had the “nuisance” program 
well in mind) elicited, after half an 
hour, the reply that the Admiral would 
see me next week. Next week would 
not do at all. I was just settling down 
in a quiet corner to incubate a plan 
for becoming an instant and tangible 
nuisance, when out through the corri- 
dor, with his hands full of long red 
envelopes, came swinging my old 
friend, Captain Chu. In a wink I had 
him backed into an angle of the stair- 
way and listening to my troubles; but 
when I came to the “intercede with 
the Admiral” part, he shook his head 
decisively, and I realized that my last 
hope was slipping away. 

“No use trying to see the Admiral,” 
he said. “He is just about to be ap- 
pointed Governor of Shantung, and he 
is so busy settling the financial details 
of the job” (Chu had spent many 
years in America, and we had talked 
before at some length on the compara- 
tive merits of the graft systems of the 
United States and China) “that he 
would hardly take the time to give 
my orders. Simply said to finish up 
the work in the way I thought best, 
always bearing in mind that execu- 
tions are cheaper in the country than 
in Canton. Rather primitive in his 
ideas, the Admiral. A young man, 
but one of the old school. Well, 
sorry I’ve got to rush off. We sail as 
soon as I get aboard. See you when 
I come back.” 

So much upset was I at the thought 




















of my last hope of influencing the Ad- 
miral being gone, that it was not until 
Chu had swung out of the door, down 
to the landing, and put off in his cut- 
ter that through the enveloping fog of 
my torpid comprehension burst the 
light of the fact that it was he who 
was in command of the flotilla to 
-which I was endeavoring to attach 
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the gangway of the Po Bik, and start- 
ed clambering to the deck. 

A bo’sun stopped me rather per- 
emptorily at the rail, and two per- 
turbed young officers with very little 
English pointed to the capstan wind- 
ing in the anchor chain, and intimated 
that I must call back my sampan and 
go ashore, or to some other boat, or 








Chinese village of West river delta, 
The square topped building to left is the vil- 


ing the approach of pirates. 








showing watch tower used in report- 


age pawn shop, similar to the one attacked at Len Lam. 


myself, and that the flotilla was to 
sail in five minutes. That once clearly 
through my head, my action was 
marked by less hesitancy, and before 
the five minutes were up I had landed 
from a swiftly-sculled sampan upon 





anywhere as long as I left the Po Bik. 
Then good old Chu appeared, an odd 
smile of comprehension twitching at 
the corners of his mouth. 
“Came off to bid me good-bye, old 
man, did you? That’s very good of 
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you. Sorry there isn’t more time.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said, edg- 
ing past the truculent bo’sun and step- 
ping down upon the deck. “I came to 
go along with you. Didn’t realize un- 
til a minute ago that this was your 
show. Hope it won’t put you out.” 

“Not at all,” was the unperturbed 
answer. “I was wondering why you 
didn’t propose it before. Got your 
camera, have you? All right; come 
below and make yourself at home.” 

The Po Bik, Loon Shan and Pin 
Cup made up the “punitive flotilla,” 
and these various units got up their 
anchors and were under weigh before 
we came on deck from our tea. For 
several hours we dropped down stream 
with the tide, and then spent the rest 
of the day threading winding side 
channels and delta “canals.” About 
dark the Po Bik, which was large 
enough for a sea going gunboat, 
grounded in the mud, and the whole 
fleet was compelled to anchor for the 
morning tide. In the forenoon we 
came out into open water, ran up this 
for a couple of hours with the tide, 
and spent the rest of the day in wind- 
ing side channels again, anchoring at 
dusk. A half day’s sail in fairly 
open river would land us at our desti- 
nation, where it was planned to spring 
our surprise about noon. 

i had learned nothing new regard- 
ing the affair of which I had read in 
the papers, except that the pirates 
who committed the offense were the 
members of several small gangs of the 
district which had been united under 
the leadership of several notorious 
Colowan escapes. No especial scheme 
of operation had been determined up- 
on, the plan being merely to swoop 
down upon the village as suddenly as 
possible and endeavor first to capture 
such of the people as tried to run 
away, shooting such as resisted, or 
who could not be taken otherwise. Af- 
ter that the houses and junks were to 
be searched, and all suspicious char- 
acters arrested. It was a comprehen- 
sive program, and, if successfully car- 
ried out, bade fair to put an end for 
some time to Hai Ning as a pirate 





rendezvous. Everything depended 
upon the completeness of the surprise, 
said Chu; and that night the three 
gunboats unobstrusively lay in the lee 
ot a little rock island, with all their 
lights out. 

At daybreak I heard the rattle of 
the anchor chains coming in, and pres- 
ently felt the slow throb of the en- 
gines as we got under weigh. There 
was plenty of time, is was supposed, 
and the gunboats, to reduce noise and 
smoke to a minimum, were to proceed 
at half speed. This was fast enough 
to distance any junks met with, and 
make it impossible for them to give 
the alarm. Arriving in sight of Hai 
Ning, the Pin Yup was to go under 
forced draught, dash past the village 
and land a force above the farther 
wall. The Loon Shan was to land 
her men below, half of whom were to 
march swiftly to the rear of the village 
while the others deployed in front of 
the lower gate. The Po Bik was to 
batter in the main or water gate with 
her guns, and then land a force to 
march into the village through the 
breach. Thus the plan, the whole suc- 
cess of which, as will readily be seen, 
depended upon the village being taken 
completely by surprise. 

A lowering morning had given way 
to a clear and sunshiny forenoon, and 
the air was crisp under the first touch 
of the late-coming winter. It was an 
ideal day for the work. At about 
eleven o'clock the distant but unmis- 
takable note of a trumpet came float- 
ing down from up the river, and at 
the sound of it, Chu, with a look of 
quick comprehension flashing up in 
his keen eyes, rushed upon the deck, 
and disdaining the wigwag man who 
stood ready to serve him, began shout- 
ing sharp orders to the other boats 
through a megaphone. Instantly the 
quiet which had enfolded us all morn- 
ing was broken by the bustle of hur- 
ried activity, and in a few moments 
the three boats were racing up river 
at their top speeds. Evidently some- 
thing had happened to upset the plans. 

“Have they got wind of us?” I 
asked Chu, where I found him leaning 




















on the bridge rail and staring ahead in 
annoyed perplexity. 

“No,” he answered impatiently, 
“but they might just as well have. 
Did you hear that confounded horn? 
There it goes again! Well, as nearly 
as I can figure it, the Admiral has 
failed to send word to the Taotai of 
this district that he was despatching 

1e gunboats, and that imbecile is 
making one of his usual ‘dummy’ 
attacks on his own account. After 
his ‘squeeze,’ as usual.” 

Two dull, muffled booms sounded 
from up the river, followed by volleys 
of musketry firing, and then scattered 
shots coming at intervals. Chu’s bear- 
ing changed instantly from disgusted 
dejection to hopeful expectancy. He 
jangled the engine-room telegraph and 
shouted something in valuble Canton- 
ese down the speaking tube, immedi- 


Guns at the gate of a pirate village. 








ately after to set the semaphore bob- 
bing with an order to the other boats, 
which were floundering along a quar- 
ter of a mile astern. 

“TI was partly wrong in my diagno- 
sis,” he explained to me after he had 
noted with a smile of satisfaction the 
effect of his order, showing in in- 
creasing spoutings of smoke from the 
funnels of his own and the pursuing 
boats. ‘“They’re not after ‘squeeze;’ 
they’re fighting; and if the pirates are 
minded to make a stand, there is a 
chance that they may be caught be- 
tween two fires. In that case the extra 
men from up river may come in 
handy.” 

The next quarter hour was an anx- 
ious one. The old Po Bik, with her 
throbbing engines bidding fair to 
shake her rusty plates apart, went 
reeling along at a speed of nearly fif- 
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teen knots. The wildly kicking screw 
was throwing up almost as much mud 
as water, but the pilot, glancing sharp- 
ly at the landmarks to port and star- 
board, gave no sign of apprehension. 
No more cannon were heard, but the 
shooting still continued, and shortly 
shouts and cries became audible. 
The Po Bik was a good mile in ad- 
vance of the other gunboats when she 
rounded the last cypress crowned 


point and headed up toward the cen- 


ter of interest. Chu’s face fell in an 
instant. ‘Too many soldiers,” he mut- 
tered disappointedly. The pirates are 
not trying to make a stand. Just 
look at ’em scattering; and all by 
land, too. No, there goes a big junk 
now. Straight through that bunch of 


boobies. See ’em sheer off, the cow- 
ards. They’re going to let it get 
away.” 

Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! The 


old iron cannon on the mandarin’s war 
junks had been trained upon the fugi- 
tive and fired. The white smoke puffs 
spread and mingled-in a great curling 
cloud which obscured them all for a 
few moments; then out of it, appar- 
ently unscathed, shot the clean lined 
pirate junk, driven by a dozen or more 
scullers and oarsmen, to go speeding 
off toward a narrow side channel 
whose entrance could barely be 
guessed a mile or so ahead. Its poop 
and forward deck were black with 
prone figures, and we caught the 
blinking glint of moving rifle barrels. 

The war-junks started in  half- 
hearted pursuit, and a lively rifle fire 
was exchanged between pursuers and 
pursued. It was but a few moments 
before we noticed that while the re- 
ports from the soldiers’ arms were 
dull and heavy, and preceded by great 
puffs of dense smoke, those from the 
rifles on the pirate craft were sharp 
and ringing and as unheralded—and 
propably as deadly—as bolts from the 
blue. ‘Tower muskets versus Mau- 
sers,” snorted Chu contemptuously. 
“No wonder the ‘soldiers’ don’t want 
to catch those fellows. Can’t make 
out, though, why the pirates should 
have wanted to run away at all from 





that rabble. 
later.” 

He swept the fortress like village 
hurriedly with his glass, and then 
turned it to where the encompassing 
paddy fields were dotted with the dark 
figures of pirates in rapid flight and 
soldiers in irresolute pursuit. “No use 
trying to catch any of that lot,” he 
muttered. “They’re probably going 
to unite in a rendezvous back in the 
hills from which nothing short. of 
field artillery could dislodge them. I 
wonder why that bunch stuck to the 
junk. Probably a lot of booty too 
heavy to carry—Silver most likely. 
They’re certainly the ones we want,” 
and he turned and ordered the man at 
the wheel to head up after the flying 
junk. 

Instantly the pilot had grasped his 
arm in alarmed protest. “That side 
no can do, cap’n,” he warned. “Plenty 
water no b’long. Must wait littl’ boat. 
He can do so fashun.” (I have neg- 
lected to state that Chu and the pilot, 
being natives of different provinces, 
were compelled to converse in the 
useful Volapuk known as _ pidgin 
English.) 

Chu glanced irresolutely to where 
the remaining units of his fleet were 
just poking their noses around the 
point a mile and a half astern; then 
to the oil-glistening hull of the swiftly 
moving pirate, where it was beating 
the clumsy war junks two to one. 


We must look into that 


“B’long mud? b’long rock?” he 
asked the pilot curtly. 
“Plenty mud—one piecee rock 


Rock this side.. No hittee, go so 
fashun,” and the pilot indicated the 
course that must be taken to avoid the 
submerged rock. 

Chu gave some orders in Chine_e to 
the wheelman, and the old gunboat 
swung up a couple of points and went 
lunging off on the course indicated by 
the pilot. “It’s up to the old Po Bik,” 


he explained; “the other boats cannot 
possibly come up in time, and once 
that junk gets inside the side channel 
even they cannot follow. We may be 
able to get near enough to hit it, any- 
how.” 














On the forward deck a young officer 
and some men were busy training an 
antiquated ten-centimeter gun upon 
the “enemy.” At last he had it to suit 
and a heavy bang followed the pulling 
of the string. The “battle” was on. 

Breathless we waited. One, two, 
three seconds went by. “Hurrah!” 
The young officer gave voice to a loud 
English cheer, turning round for our 
approbation, as a shower of splinters 
flashed up in the sunlight and a junk 
was seen to swerve and reel under the 
impact of the shell. “Hurrah!” I 
echoed. ‘Well don, Kuan.” Then to 
Chu: “Didn’t expect a hit the first 
shot, did you? Why don’t you yell ?” 

The color was mounting to the cap- 
tain’s temples, but there was the 
trace of a repressed smile at the cor- 
ners of his humorous mouth. 

“Well, hardly,” he replied, ‘and 
certainly not where that one struck. 
Serves ’em damn right, though, the 
boobies.” Chu, it seems, had ob- 
served what young Kuan and I, in our 
excitement, had failed to note, that 
the shell had plugged the staring eye 
—or somewhere near it—not of the 
pirate junk, but of one of the man- 
darin’s leading warships. 

Mauser bullets were bad enough but 
four inch shells were worse. The 
pursuing fleet drew back like a pack 
of whipped curs, and the Po Bik had 
the chase to herself. She was now 
doing better than two feet to the junk’s 
one, and bade fair to head the fugitive 
before it reached the side channel and 
safety. 

Kuan tried a couple of more shots 
as we closed up the distance, but at 
about half a mile the audacious 
piratess opened up on the Po Bik 
with their rifles at a rate which made 
the unprotected forward deck too hot 
for him. Chu and I retreated behind 
the shield of the starboard Norden- 
feldt, while a young middie and his 
crew manned the port one, quickly 
driving the pirates below and allow- 
ing Kuan another chance with his er- 
ratic bow-chaser. Once he overshot 
them, once clipped the tips of some of 
the port sweeps, and then, with a 
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stinging ricochet, bored a diagonal 
hole clearly through the saucily up- 
turned poop, bringing a chorus of dis- 
mayed howls from the discomfited 
pirates. 

“Next time a little lower,” laughed 
Chu, “and I think we have them.” We 
were out on the bridge again, watch- 
ing the plucky efforts of the pirates 
to stand to their sweeps. The ma- 
chine guns were jamming, or going 
wrong in some way, every few sec- 
onds, and in their quiet intervals the 
pirates would come back with their 
Mausers, but firing without delibera- 
tion and rather wildly. Kuan fired 
again and overshot badly. 

Chu laughed again. “The boy’s not 
consulting his range finders,” he 
chuckled. “That shot was calculated 
for two miles, not two hundred yards. 
Well, if we can’t hit ’em any other 
way we'll try it with the old Po Bik. 
Run ’em down, quartermaster,” and 
he repeated the order in Chinese. 

The machine guns were humming 
again, and from the lower decks some 
of the soldiers we were carrying had 
begun peppering at the unlucky 
pirates with their rifles. The splin- 
ters were flying in showers from stem 
to stern of the graceful junk. The 
last dare-devil oarsman was driven 
from his sweeps, and the clean-lined 
craft swung helplessly broadside to 
the onrush of the Po Bik. We had 
just time to note the man who had 
been working the tiller, lying where 
he had fallen, with two or three other 
prostrate figures about him to show 
that not all of our shots had flown 
wide, when she disappeared under 
the gunboat’s high bows. 

We struck with a thud, which all 
but threw Chu and me over the bridge 
rail, sent all the soldiers sprawling, 
discounted the bowchaser and started 
the rivets of every plate in the rick- 
ety old gunboat. We picked our- 
selves up to find the Po Bik stuck 
in a mud bank, and the slightly 
grazed junk, black with energetic oars- 
men and helped by a four mile tide, 
getting away up river on the double. 

The manner in which the impurturb- 
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able and resourceful Chu met what to 
almost any one else would have been 
a confounding situation was one of 
the finest things I ever saw. The 
bow-chaser was out of commission, 
while the machine guns were quite 
useless as far as checking the junk 
was concerned. On the afterdeck, 
however, were two old guns of about 
a four-inch bore, which had been kept 
principally for the good they had 
done and for firing salutes. There 
chanced to be some shells for these 
at hand, and in less time than I am 
taking in the telling of the event, 
Chu had one of them wheeled into 


position on the heeling but now per-_ 


fectly steady deck, and fired two 
shots after the jeering pirates. The 
first, just missing, threw a foam foun- 
tain over the bow rowers, and the sec- 
ond, entering at the great rudder slit 
astern, tore a water line hole big 
enough to have sunk the Po Bik. The 
junk floated for five minutes; just 
long enough for the other gunboats 
to come up and take part in picking 
up the twenty-five or thirty pirates 
that were left floundering in the water 
when she sank. 

The junk contained the most valu- 
able part of several months’ loot of 
the pirate band, all of which finally 
was recovered. It appears that the 
Taotai had actually received news of 
the gunboat expedition, and had sent 
down his own forces to anticipate it 
and get first chance at the loot. Find- 
ing themselves unable to make any 


headway, these had sent the pirates 
word that the gunboats were coming, 
hoping to induce them to abandon 
their silver before the fleet arrived. 
The pirates seemed but to have half- 
believed the story, and did not make 
a serious break for liberty until the 
Po Bik hove in sight, and then with 
the best of their loot. All of those 
who scattered landward got clear, but 
probably with not much more than 
their arms. 

At high tide, the Po Bik, undam- 
aged, was floated from the mud bank 
into which she had rammed her nose. 
The next three days, which were spent 
in searching the village and the junks 
belonging to it, were productive of 
nothing more exciting than a number 
of harmless fights between the naval 
men and the mandarin’s force, which 
still persisted in hanging round on the 
chance of something turning up. On 
the fourth day we started back to 
Canton, carrying about fifty pris- 
oners. Several of these, who were 
identified as figuring in the Colowan 
piracies, have already been executed, 
and most of the others doubtless will 
encounter a similar fate. 

Chu’s parting injunction to me was 
not “to tell the Admiral” of my little 
excursion, but as I note by a recent 
Peking despatch that he has been pro- 
moted to the governorship which was 
pending when I called upon him, it 
can make little difference to any one 
concerned if the matter now comes 
to him through these columns. 
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Theodore Messerve, from whose journal of a sea voyage around 
Horn the following excerpts were taken, felt the call of the “lure of gold” 
which drew so many thousands, young and old, to the land of the great 
An adventure that meant quick fortune for a few, but which for 
the vast majority ended in ruin and disaster. 

From the time of his arrival in California at the age of twenty-two, he 
worked as pressman or compositor on the daily papers, 
known to all the pioneer newspaper men in Sacramento and Stockton, as 
He printed the first copy of the old Daily Alta 
California, and was connected with it for years. 
in 1878, he was on the staff of compositors of the San Francisco Morning 
Call, and a member of the Association of Pioneers. 
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Introduction. 


The discovery of the Gold mines in 
the territory of California, the news 
of which arrived in New York the 
first part of December 1848, found me 
a victim of the gold mania. I was 
then working at my trade, printing; for 
some time previous I had had a no- 
tion of leaving New York. At length, 
about the 25th of January, 1849, I en- 
gaged passage on the ship Panama, 
Captain R. H. Bodfish. This vessel 
was owned and fitted out by an asso- 
ciation called the “California Mutual 
Association,’ composed of one hun- 
dred members. The officers and crew 


numbered nineteen, cooks and stew- 
ards nine. 


Seventy-three passengers; 


among these were four ladies. The 
vessel was ready for sea at the time 
of my taking passage, but owing to 
bad wind and weather, we did not get 
away from New York until the 3d of 
February. My brother, who had the 
“fever’ also, and who had paid his 
passage to Vera Cruz, intending to 
take the “across Mexico” route, by 
persuasion and little argument was in- 
duced to accompany me. On the 3d 
of February it cleared off, and a fine 
breeze sprang up from the north- 
west. The captain announced early in 
the morning his intention of sailing 
at 11 o’clock, which we did. Bid- 
ding friends good-bye, inside they can 
see what followed. 
THEODORE MESSERVE. 
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On Leaving New York. 


Where the Sacramento’s waters roll 
their golden tide along, 

That echoes in the mountains like a 
merry drinking song, 

Where the Nevada lifts its crests far 
into the sky; 

A home for freedom’s eagles when the 
tempest’s sweeping by. 
Where the bay of San Francisco, the 
Naples of the West, 
Lies sleeping like an infant beside 
the ocean’s breast; 

There we go with dauntless spirits, 
and we go with hearts elate, 

To build another empire—to found an- 
other State. 


Ho! Ye who love adventure, and ye 
who thirst for gold, 


Remember ye the story of the Castil- 


lians of old? 

From the Mississippi Valley, to the 
mountains’ snowy land, 

From beyond the Mississippi to our 
own Atlantic strand, 

The Yankees are arousing, they who 
never dreamed of fears, 

The sons of hardy Puritans and gal- 
lant cavaliers, 

Who go with dauntless spirits and who 
go with hearts elate, 

To build another empire—to found 
another State. 


Then good-bye to old Manhattan, our 
ship is on the tide, 

Farewell to father, sister and all kind 
friends beside, 

And when her shores are fading, we'll 
bless her with our tears, 

She filled our cup of happiness, thro’ 
many happy years, 

And the friends who dearly love us 
within our hearts are set, 

Whose sympathy and kindness we 
never can forget; 

Yet we go with dauntless spirits, and 
we go with hearts elate, 

To build another empire—to found 
another State. 


Theodore Messerve’s Journal. 


Wednesday, January 24, 1849.—A 
fine, clear, cold day. About 10 o’clock 


this morning I went aboard of the ship 
Panama, lying at pier No. 6 N. R., and 
bought a share of the Mutual Associa- 
tion stock for $215. I think the Pan- 
ama to be as good a vessel as is now 
up for California. After consideration 
and advice from father, I came to the 
conclusion this morning to launch out. 
In the afternoon I went up to Mr. Eg- 
bert’s office and informed the partners 
of my toil what I had been about, and 
Uncle Elias, Cousin Sam and Mr. Ar- 
kenbury took tea with me, a d spent 
the evening, at which time C ifornia 
was the great question for disc’ssion. 

Thursday, January 25.—I arose this 
morning at five. "Tis a much wa-mer 
day than yesterday. I have been bus- 
ily engaged during the day making 
purchases for my journey. This afte - 
noon my dear Aunt Ann was up at my 
house, took tea and stopped a while in 
the evening. I accompanied Aunt Ann 
home, and spent the evening until 11 
o’clock with Aunt Ann and Martha. 

Monday, January 29.—To-day has 
been a gloomy rain and snow stormy 
day. The walking is horrible. Brother 
William, who intended going across 
Mexico, as father was much dis- 
pleased and had much anxiety about 
his going that way, gave up the idea 
of going that way to-day. He had 
paid his passage to Vera Cruz, which 
he let go, this morning I accompanied 
him down to the Panama, and after a 
look around we found a share for 
sale of the Mutual Association, which 
he bought of Mr. M. Hutchingson for 
$200. The afternoon has been spent 
helping William to make his pur- 
chases. I took tea with Aunt Ann, and 
in the evening I accompanied Miss E. 
R. up to Miss E. D.,. where I spent 
the evening enjoying myself. 

Friday, February 2.—To-day has 
been a continuation of the northeast 
storm of snow and rain which has 
raged for several days past. I spent 
the morning on board of the Panama 
—at noon I saw no signs of the weath- 
er’s changing, and recollecting that to- 
day is Friday, I concluded that we 
would not sail, as it was thought un- 
lucky by sailors, so I went home, 
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Theodore Messerve. 
This photograph of 
Mr. Messerve was 
taken about the time 
he was undergoing 
the unusual experi- 
ences which he sets 
forth in “The Log of 


a °49er.” 











stopping on my way up into Mr. Eg- 


bert’s office. In the afternoon I 
stopped into Aunt Ann’s, and spent 
the afternoon. Poor Aunt Ann seems, 
nay is, very sorry I am going. She 
took me from my mother’s arms, just 
before she died, when I was but eight 
months old, brought me up, and could 
not have used me better if I had been 
her own son. She cares much for me, 
and I love her as I do my life. My 
heart has been overflowing all the af- 
ternoon; she has given me good ad- 
vice, and we changed thoughts freely 
upon things for my welfare. God 
bless her, and may she have but few 


tribulations and suffering while I am 
away, and may I return to see her 
well. I took tea with her, and went 
home, where I stopped until about 
half-past eight with father, sister and 
brother, talking of what may come 
hereafter. Feeling melancholy I be- 
thought me I would go down and see 
Miss D., who is always light hearted, 
and who I think a great deal of. We 
spent the evening exceedingly agree- 
ably, chit-chatting, and about half- 
past nine we went down to Miss G. I 
took the two dears a-walking—prom- 
enaded Broadway, and on our way up, 
stopped in Tom Blake’s, where we 


2 
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took our last stew together. Accom- 
panied the ladies to their homes and 
made track for my own domicile. I 
sat down on arriving home, and 
thought for two hours; looked at my 
watch, found it three o'clock, laid 
down on my bed for the last time for 
a year at least, but sleep was not 
mine for this night. 

Saturday, February 3.—I arose this 
morning about six. The wind had 
changed during the night to the north- 
west. The clouds which had been 
above for several days previous, had 
dispelled, and old Sol shone out in all 
his glory. Bidding sister a last fare- 
well, I left home about 8 o’clock. 
Stopped in Aunt Ann’s on my way 
down, and gave her and Aunt Martha 
a last shake of the hand. William, 
who accompanies me, was with me. 
We jumped in the omnibus in Cha- 
tham street and hastened aboard of the 
ship. On reaching the ship, I found 
that preparations were fast making for 
departure. Most of the company were 
aboard, and already a large crowd of 
friends and acquaintances had collect- 
ed on the pier to witness our depart- 
ure. William and myself took our 
stand on the cabin, better to see what 
was going on. I saw Uncle Elias, Un- 
cle George, father, Cousin Abraham 
and John together with many acquaint- 
ances. About ten o’clock two steam 
tow boats made their appearance; 
considerable time was spent making 
them fast to us, and it was about 12 
o’clock before we began to haul off. 
By this time the crowd was very 
large on the pier and _ surrounding 
shipping. As we were moving out, 
some of our upper rigging got foul of 
a Dutch vessel lying alongside of us. 
One of our sailors, reaching over the 
side to “fend off,” was struck by one 
of the men on the Dutch craft. Im- 
mediately half a dozen of our boys 
sprang on board the Dutch vessel and 
the offender received a good drubbing, 
but as the offender cried for pardon, 
‘he was let off. Having got clear, the 
steam tugs slowly took us toward the 
stream. Nine cheers greeted our 
ears; my feelings at that moment were 


indescribable. My heart was in my 
throat and my blood boiled. Poor 
father seemed much moved; he trem- 
bled and was speechless with emo- 
tion. How much better emotion is 
represented by action than words. As 
we moved away, I beheld father and 
others waving their handkerchiefs. I 
kept my eyes towards the pier till we 
were off the Battery, when friends on 
the pier had become specks: still could 
I see handkerchiefs moving. I with 
friends and New York must for a time 
part. New York never looked so 
pretty, although in the dead of win- 
ter. How many times I have passed 
the piers and Battery on pleasure ex- 
cursions, but never so longingly did 
I look ashore before. As we neared 
Staten Island, two steamboat bells 
saluted us with a merry peal. As we 
got along by the lower end of the 
island we began to hoist sail. The 
steam tugs left us and we soon moved 
out of the harbor. About three o’clock 
I saw the pilot boat making toward us, 
when a search was commenced for 
smugglers. There was but one found 
—a boy about 16 years of age, a Ger- 
man. We requested the pilot to take 
him with him, but he advised and per- 
suaded the captain to take him along. 
It was now four o’clock; the land was 
moving from us rapidly. At 5 o’clock 
the “Highlands of Neversink” were 
just discernible, appearing like a cloud 
on the horizon. After dark I stopped 
up on deck until ten o’clock, looking 
out upon the waters, thinking of home 
and the many incidents of the past. 
About half-past ten I laid down in my 
bunk—No. 78—but no sleep had I; 
the motion of the vessel was new to 
me. I found it very close in the 
cabin, but had to be thankful to 
think I had an under berth. To end 
this eventful day’s history, I can use 
the words of Claude Melnotte on his 
return from abroad to Pauline when 
he says: “Oh, how the old _ times 
comes o’er me.” 

Sunday, February 4.—We have had 
a clear, cold day, with a fine breeze 
off our quarter. I went on deck this 
morning ard found nothing ‘but sky 
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the Sacramento Valley occupying the northern half. 


The oblong smooth section running through 
the center represents the extensive Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 


The mountain chain 


along the Pacific Ocean side is dotted with rich and fertile valleys. 


and water to be seen. We had church 
service this morning. Dr. Carpentier 
acted as parson. After church ser- 
vice was over, I spent a couple of 
hours pleasantly in company with a 
crowd around the mainmast, singing 
hymns. In the evening we had a 
beautiful moon. 

Monday, February 5.—We have had 
a rainy, squally morning and a cloudy 


afternoon to-day. We still continue to 
be propelled by a good stiff breeze 
from the Northwest. This morning we 
entered the Gulf Stream. This after- 
noon we had a favorite sea dish for 
dinner, beans: While I was busily 
eating my allowance, old Neptune 
called me to an account for entering 
upon his dominion. Having but one 
place of deposit, I was under the ne- 
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cessity of leaving my beans and going 
up on deck, where I passed three hours 
with my head over the side of the 
ship, then went below and turned in 
and slept well for the night. One pe- 
culiarity about the Gulf Stream is that 
there is no regularity about the waves: 
they come dashing up in all direc- 
tions. After I had been in bed an 
hour or so, Cousin Sam informed me 
that Brother William was paying his 
debts. | 

’ Tuesday, February 6.—This morn- 
ing, after washing myself, I felt, I may 


say, well, but weak. We have had a» 


very heavy wind off our quarter; we 
have been making eleven knots per 
hour under close reefed topsails. 
Many are sea sick; any quantity of 
good caricatures to be had. We have 
had miserable food to-day, and I 
must say it’s hard and miserable, but 
those that go to sea must expect such 
trifles. 

Wednesday, February 7.—The wind 
has been to-day as yesterday, almost 


a gale; ship making ten knots several 
times through the day by the log. In 
- the afternoon we had a very heavy 
squall strike us aback, which made the 


ship tremble like a leaf. A sail was 
seen a long ways off this afternoon, 
which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. This morning we had some reg- 
ulations made in respect to meals. Pre- 
vious to this, it has been helter-skelter 
or who comes first has it; now the fol- 
lowing arrangement is to be the order: 
The upper berths take first table one 
week and the lower berths next week; 
each man has his particular seat to 
sit at table. The first and second 
tables are divided into seven messes 
of ten men each, and one mess, No. 8, 
of fourteen men. Each mess has its 
carver and waiter. I spent this evening 
playing whist with William, Samuel 
and T. Coffee. 

Thursday, February 8—We have 
had another squally day. The wind 
has changed three times through the 
day. At noon we were 1,015 miles 
from New York. This morning while 
I was standing aft with several others 
talking to the captain, seeking infor- 


mation of what was on our way, when 
a heavy sea struck us on the quarter 
astern, drenching us completely. 1! 
found myself under the wheel stand 
with a mouth full of salt water; the 
captain picked himself up from the 
deck, soaked; as for the other lookers- 
on, they were busily engaged trying 
with me to gain their pegs, which we 
at.last succeeded in doing. For din- 
ner.to-day, we had a favorite sea meal 
—bean soup for the second time; and 
it would have made even Mr. Graves, 


» who loved the sainted Maria so, laugh 


to see the company balance their plate 
of beans while at table. I belong to 
one of the large messes, No. 8. We 
have elected a young man by the 
name of Stillwell, from St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y.,-as our carver. He is 
a fine, strapping fellow, and has a 
voice like Forrest’s, which, with no ex- 
ertion, he will make the length and 
breadth of the ship ring with. We 
have an eye to business in placing 
him at the head, for when he speaks, 
the waiters generally are liable to hear 
a call the first time. I went to bed 
early to-night, having a light-headed, 
giddy feeling. In the night I was 
awakened by the sailors singing while 
at work at the ropes on deck. It 
sounds strange to one not accustomed 
to the sea, to hear the tars as they 
jump and run around, performing their 
duty, and the song engaged my earnest 
attention. 

Friday, February 9.—We have had 
a squally, windy day, sailing under 
close-reefed topsails. Ripped our 
mainsail to-day during a heavy squall. 
This morning I was sitting in front of 
the cabin on a camp stool which had 
arms and back to it. I have not alto- 
gether got my sea legs working to 
perfection yet. On arising from the 
stool by a sudden lurch of the ship the 
stool tripped me; I rélled over to one 
side—about half picked myself up 
when I lost my balance and got start- 
ed down hill again to the other side 
of the ship, where I fetch up after 
striding and rolling from one side, to 
the amusement of everybody, myself 
included, although I received several 








Prospecting along a Sierra mountain stream. 


hard knocks in my travels. A sail in 
sight about an hour before dark. 

Saturday, February 10.—To-day 
finishes one week on our way, and find 
most of us pretty well over our sea- 
sickness; we all begin to look about 
now; are pretty well acquainted. For 
the start we have been very fortunate. 
Our fare has been poor, but this is ow- 
ing to the stewards and waiters being 
sick, and we having no regulations to 
go by. We know our places now, and 
for the future I hope to see things 
get along swimmingly. Those who 
have been sea sick, like little children 
are about learning to walk. An amus- 
ing incident occurred this morning. A 
party of those just out were standing 
in front of the cabin, where I fell yes- 
terday. One falls, and to save him- 
self, seizes the legs of another, and 
the other grabs with another until 
about a dozen were rolling from one 
side of the ship to the other. 

Sunday, February 11.—I arose this 
morning just after daylight, and went 
on deck, where I sat myself down on 
the rail until breakfast time, enjoying 
the fresh morning air. The day has 
been warm and clear. About half- 
past seven sleepers pretty much all 
up below. It was amusing to see the 
individuals as they made their ap- 


pearance up the hatch with a wash- 
bowl in one hand and soap and towel 
in the other. One draws a bucket 
of water, when half a dozen or more 
gather around, holding up their wash 
basins like so many little children. 
About 8 o’clock the bell rings for 
breakfast, when the first table sits 
down and the second table begin to 
crawl out of their bunks and go on 
deck, where they go through with the 
washing. About 10 o’clock a sail was 
to be seen over the starboard bow— 
she was supposed to be bound to the 
West Indies. Our dinner to-day con- 
sisted of a celebrated Sunday dinner 
on shipboard called duff, or dough. I 
spent this evening with a young man 
by the name of William Stratton, who 
I picked out for a companion among 
the many the second day out. I have 
passed an unusually pleasant evening 
talking of home and many incidents 
which took place there. 

Monday, February 12.—We have 
had a fine wind all day from the 
Northeast, and the day has been ex- 
ceedingly fine. I have spent the best 
part of the day on top of the cabin 
reading Lord Byron’s works. This 
evening we had quite a curious and 
unusual phenomenon. In the west a 
heavy black cloud was rising just af- 
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ter the moon rose, and we saw what 
is called a luner rainbow. It is a 
sight only seen at sea. 

Tuesday, February 13—We have 
had a lovely, fine, pleasant day, but 
unfortunately the wind has _ been 
ahead, and we have made but little 
progress. The Association had a 
meeting to-day, and appointed a store 
keeper, who is to serve out the pro- 
visions to the cooks, stewards and 
waiters. This morning I had the mis- 
fortune to have my hat blow over- 
boards. The sea has been smoother 
than I have seen it before, and in the 
evening we had a lovely moonlight. I 
sat on deck until about nine o’clock, 
when I went below and brought my 
blankets and bedding on deck, and 


slept on the cabin between the boats 
where I could breathe the pure air of 
heaven, and where I slept beautifully. 

Friday, February 16.—I arose this 
morning at four bells (six o’clock). It 
has been a most lovely day, not a 
cloud has been seen, and the sea is 


almost as smooth as a river. A meet- 
ing of the Association to-day was 
hold on deck for the purpose of 
electing officers for the ensuing month 
which resulted in the election of the 
following gentlemen: Mr. George N. 
Whitman, president; Capt. R. S. Bod- 
fish, treasurer; Mr. Moses Martin, 
secretary, and Mr. Wm. Goodspead, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Pierson, Wm. Newell 
and Mr. H. Minor as directors. As 
much excitement has existed on our 
little floating republic to-day in pro- 
portion to its size as the great United 
States for president and other officers. 
After the election was decided, a 
meeting was held to deliberate upon 
our welfare. A motion was made to 
banish a certain dish called “Lob- 
scouse,” which we have had upon our 
breakfast table for three or four 
mornings past, and that it shall not 
be used again aboard except in case of 
sickness, and then by order of the 
doctors. Lobscouse was banished by 
the unanimous voice of the great peo- 
ple. Lobscouse is composed of a mix- 
ture of odds and ends which have been 
upon the table and have passed away, 


together with a sprinkling of soaked 
hard bread. This evening we had just 
enough wind to say we were moving. 
The moon shone forth in all his glory. 
About half-past seven we obtained 
some music on deck, and spent the 
evening very happily dancing cotil- 
lions, jigs, reels and breakdowns. ’Tis 
a lovely sight. A moonlight night at 
sea, nothing to be seen but the blue 
sky above, and the blue water below. 
The heaven spotted with stars, and 
the sparkle of the water is a sight to 
make one happy. The dancing was 
kept up until about eleven, when I 
turned in. 

Wednesday, February 21.—A very 
pleasant day. The sun arose clear, 
after considerable rain during the 
night. Wind from the west. This 
morning about eleven o’clock saw a 
brig bound to the east. The bill of 
fare for the week appeared on the 
cabin bulletin to-day. This is to be 
our daily edibles. We have often lud- 
icrous scenes occur about our fare. 
Some like certain things more than 
others, and a barter comes off: for 
instance, one Sunday one person, not 
being over fond of duff, bargains with 
another person who is fond of duff 
for his butter on the following day if 
he will give him his duff to-day. The 
individual who is to forfeit his butter 
on the following day is to forget it if 
not reminded by the other. So the 
fellow who had all the duff yesterday 
has to confine himself to-day unto “old 
horse” and hard bread. 

Thursday, February 22 (Washing- 
ton’s Birthday).—A clear, warm day, 
with a gentle breeze blowing—running 
two points free. In honor of the im- 
mortal Washington this morning the 
flag was hoisted, and we had an ex- 
tra dinner; the music was brought on 
deck, and we spent considerable time 


_pleasantly; from dancing we got to 


singing patriotic songs; from this, two 
fellows speechified, and quite a fire- 
water spree finished the observance of 
the day. A number of schools of 
flying fish have been seen to-day, one 
of which flew aboard the vessel. It 
was about nine inches in length, re- 
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sembling a smelt. They have a long 
fin on each side, which they raise 
themselves from the sea with when 
playing or when pursued by the dol- 
phin. 

Friday, February 23.—Clear and 
calm. This morning one of the chick- 
ens belonging to Mr. Everton got 
away and flew overboard; poor chick 
had not went one length of the ship 
before one of the inhabitants of the 
regions below made a breakfast of 
him. This morning a proposition was 
started to organize a debate and lec- 
ture club. This evening a meeting 
was held on deck, and it was resolved 
that a subject for debate be selected. 
Tuesday evening was selected for the 
debates, and the first question is “Is 
war a necessary evil ?” 

Sunday, February 25.—This has 
been a warm smoky day, with hardly 
a breath of wind stirring. This morn- 
ing Dr. Carpentier read prayers and 
a chapter from the Bible, after which 
a hymn was sung, when he read a 
very interesting sermon by Dr. Chal- 
mers on the “Christian Sabbath.” 
The services closed by a prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Haddock; just as con- 
cluded his prayer we were startled 
by the cry of Sail Ho! The mate 


looked at her with his glass and told 
us to “get our letters ready, as here 
was a vessel bound to the States.” 
Nearer and nearer she came; about 
one o’clock we sent a boat aboard. 
Below, the following took place: out 
came paper, pens and ink, and at it 
they went. Some could not find paper, 
pens and ink, and would borrow. The 
mate was bawling below, “hurry with 
your letters: the boat is waiting.” Mr. 
Mulligan went with his boat. He 
related on his return that it was the 
British bark Borneo, ninety-three days 
from Calcutta. She had no news from 
England or the States in 15 months. 
Mr. M. says they took us for soldiers, 
and they supposed we were at war 
with some of the South American re- 
publics. They were much surprised 
on our informing them of the abdi- 
cation of Louis Philippe and of La- 
martine and Louis Napoleon. They 
inquired about the Mexican war, and 
how Ireland had succeeded in her 
strike for liberty. We passed quite 
a number of papers to them, which 
will post them about California, and 
no doubt give them the “fever.” A 
beautiful moonlight night with all 
hands lying around on deck. 


(To be continued.) 





NIGHT 


Sweetheart, what of the night? 

I saw a pallid moon arise, 

A wind swept street, and cloud wracked skies, 
Without, and beating drops of rain, 
Lashing the window pane. 


Sweetheart, what of the night? 
Oh, come to me, shut out the storm, 
Within, the room is sweet and warm. 

I hear your heart, my spirit slips 

To yours, as lips meet lips. 


Lucy Betty McRaye. 





Indian Bread Makers 


in Yosemite 


By Frank T. Lea 


E SOMETIMES think in this 

WV progressive land of ours 

that things are always 

changing and that before 

long nothing will be as it was “in 
the good old days.” 

In many respects this is true, and 
even among the Indians many old 
things and customs have vanished. 
Where to-day are the flint tipped ar- 
rows of the California Indians ? Where 
the bark and buckskin clothing ? Gone 
—never to come into use again. One 
thing, however, still remains just as it 
was generations ago. The making of 
acorn mush and bread among the ‘Yo- 
semites does not seem to have changed 
since the white man first saw them in 
their wonderful valley home sixty 
years ago. 

When the Mariposa Battalion en- 
tered the Yosemite in 1851 they found 
many Indians living there who had 
never before had their homes dis- 
turbed by the outside influence of civi- 
lization. They were armed with bows 
and arrows, and spears, the points of 
which were tipped with obsidian, a 
black volcanic glass or slag obtained 
from over the high mountains to the 
east, and wonderfully chipped into 
shape with a punch made of deer 
horn. In form these points were much 
like those in use at an earlier date by 
nearly every tribe in North America. 

For meat, the Indians, who were 
expert hunters, depended upon deer 
and other game, as well as an occa- 
sional horse captured from some 
white miner down in the foothills. In- 
deed, it was partly this fondness for 
horseflesh that impelled the soldiers 
to subdue this Yosemite Valley band. 

The Indians there do not seem to 


have raised much grain, but depended 
on pine nuts, berries, roots and acorns, 
the latter being the great staple article 
of food. As much of the timber in the 
valley was oak, it was not difficult to 
lay in a big supply of acorns in the 
fall, enough to last the whole year. 

Visitors to the Yosemite to-day, if 
they take the time, can see the same 
process of collecting and preparing 
acorns for food that has been followed 
by the Indians perhaps for centuries. 
There are not many of the real Yosem- 
ite Indians left, and they live in the 
valley only during the summer, and 
spend the winter down where it is less 
cold, for three or four feet of snow on 
the level is not an uncommon thing up 
in the mountains. 

About the first of October, you can 
see the squaws with their conical 
carrying baskets, supported by a strap 
over the forehead, picking up acorns 
under the oaks. 

The several varieties of acorns gath- 
ered are much like those in the East, 
and just as bitter. Since Yosemite 
Park has been under the Federal gov- 
ernment no shooting is allowed, and 
the grey squirrels are very numerous 
and tame. They, too, are fond of 
acorns, so it is harder to get and keep 
a good suvvly than it was when the 
squirrels were meat for the people and 
fine practice shooting for the young 
archers. 

Great piles of acorns: are collected 
and dried in the sun by the Indian 
squaws, some to be eaten at once. 
some to be stored in the “chuckahs” 
or store houses for the winter’s supply. 
These chuckahs are built on four posts 
about ten feet high. with a short post 
set in the center to carry the most 
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ot the weight. Around the posts is 
woven a basket of willow, and on the 
outside of this is woven another layer 
made of pine boughs with the long 
needles pointing down, which serves 
a double purpose of shedding the rain 
and keeping out the squirrels and 
mice. The acorns are put in at the 
top, and then it is carefully thatched 
with grass or covered with a piece 
of canvas. When a supply is needed 
for food, a small hole is worked in the 
bottom, from which the required 
amount is drawn out in a basket or 
sack. 

The younger generation are just as 
fond of this nourishing food as the 
older ones, but they have not the pa- 
tience to make it up, so that part al- 
ways falls to the older women, and 
it is a long, hard task to make up a 
supply to satisfy the demand for any 
length of time. 

Many times during the summer we 
would go up to see Lucy, one of the 
old timers, said by her people to be 


a hundred years old. She is quite 
‘stout in appearance, but can only walk 
a few steps at a time, and then only 


with two canes. We nearly always 
found her sitting out under a tree on 
a pile of acorn shells, with several 
squirrels and a lot of sparrows to keep 
her company and pick up what kernels 
they could steal. In front of her was 
a flat stone, and in one hand another 
round one about the size of an egg, 
with which she cracked the nuts. On 
one side, a sack full ready to be 
cracked, and on the other a basket for 
sorted kernels, for it was late in the 
year and many acorns were mouldy, 
which she threw away. 

There she would sit hour after hour 
cracking and sorting, always happy 
and ready to smile, and charge you 
half a dollar if you wanted to take her 
picture. Just back of her hut is a 
large flat rock, with a number of mor- 
tars on its surface, worn by many 
years of patient pounding acorns by 
the Indian women. 

This particular rock is not in use 
now, for no Indians have lived near 
it for years, but as a proof that it was 


once the center of a large camp, we 
found about it over a dozen fine ar- 
row heads and many small chips of 
obsidian, where arrow makers had 
once worked, 

When the shelling of the acorns is 
complete, then comes the heavy part 
of the process. One of the women 
sits down on the rock in front of a 
deep mortar, or simply a place worn 
smooth, and makes a pile of acorns be- 
tween her feet; then with a round stone 
of ten or twelve pounds weight she be- 
gins to pound away. Up and down 
goes the stone, until the poor old back 
and arms ache; it takes many a blow 
to get the meal reduced as fine as re- 
quired. By her side is a little broom. 
When some of the meal has collected 
on her feet as it flies from the blows 
of the pestle, she pauses long enough 
to pick up the broom and brush back 
into the pile again; then bang, bang, 
goes the heavy stone until all is fine 
enough to sift. 

This sifting is not done with a 
sieve as we would do it, but with a 
flat basket like a platter or shallow 
bowl. In this t*e..eal is shaken up 
and down with a peculiar twisting mo- 


‘tion which separates the fine from the 


coarse. The fine part goes into the 
finished basket, and the balance goes 
again through the pounding process. 
When all is sufficiently fine the day is 
nearly done, and the cooking must go 
over to the next day. 

Many of us have tried to eat an 
acorn and remember how bitter it was. 
This bitter taste is done away with 
and the nourishing quality is not de- 
stroyed in this process of the Indians. 
Years ago they learned the secret that 
water will carry away the acrid taste. 
This washing and cooking requires 
plenty of water, so rather than carry 
water to camp they carry baskets and 
meal to the river, and select a nice lot 
of clean sand for the kitchen. A large, 
shallow hole is scooped out in the 
sand and carefully lined with leaves 
or a piece of cloth; on this the meal is 
poured and carefully covered with 
cold water. As the water soaks 
through the meal and down into the 











One of the Indian breadmakers posed in her cabin. 


sand, more water is added. This pro- 
cess goes on until the bitter taste is 
all gone, and the wet meal is as sweet 
as corn meal. 

While this washing, which 
several hours, is going on, a fire is 
built close by, and a number of 
smooth stones about the size of large 
apples, are made hot. 

The meal is now gathered out of 
the pit, care being taken not to get 
any sand in it, and placed in a basket; 
no pots or pans are used in the whole 
operation. Some of the baskets are 
woven water-tight, and some are 
coated with rosin to make them tight. 

One of the large, coated baskets is 
now partly filled with water. Then, 
with two sticks bent to make loops at 
the end, and used as a pair of tongs, 
a hot stone is picked from the fire, 
dipped quickly into a basket of water 
to rinse off the ashes, and _ then 
dropped into the large basket of water. 
Stone after stone is thus dropped, un- 


takes 


til the water begins to boil; wet meal 
is added, handful at a time. All the 
while the pot is kept boiling by add- 
ing more hot stones as the cooling ones 
are taken out. 

At the proper time all the stones are 
taken out, the cooking is finished, and 
only the cooling remains, which is 
done in one of two ways; if the meal 
has been cooked very stiff it is made 
into round loaves and put into the 
river to cool, or if the cooking had 
not been carried quite so far, cooked 
meal is put into baskets to cool like 
blaric mange. 

By the next morning all is ready to 
be eaten; a pale pink, rather insipid 
mush, or stiff cake that is always eaten 
without any seasoning except the grit 
which comes from the stones in the 
grinding process. That acorn bread is 
both nutritious and nourishing is self- 
evident when we look at the people 
who make it their chief article of 
food. 





Tales of the Golden Trail 


IIIl--Sophie La Vere Pays a Visit to the Snow-Shoe Claim 


By Harry Golden 


Vere remained obscurely enough 

about Portola. With wavy, 

brown hair done in tight plaits 
under a broad-brimmed Panama hat, 
her shapely feet encased in prim 
walking boots; a close-fitting khaki 
skirt that accentuated the graceful 
charm of her form, she lured trout 
from the swirls and eddies of the 
Feather River with the dexterity of 
the finished angler, scaled to the sum- 
mit of Beckwith Peak, that grim, 
snow clad old sentinel, the friendly 
land mark of the pioneers who trailed 
their oxen at a snail’s pace about its 
lower reaches. The view from the 
icy crest of this mountain bewitched 
her, filled her with that vague and 
nameless longing that stirred the 
breasts of the 49ers and drew them 
on when it seemed that the very mag- 
nitude of the earth would be their 
ruin. Far to the eastward stretched 
the green floor of the Sierra Valley, 
meeting the timber line in a vague 
and misty distance. Southward the 
gnarled and jagged pinnacles of the 
Truckee Range split into the blue 
dome of the sky like the weird con- 
figurations of an Oriental dream. Off 
to the westward lay mile upon mile 
of undulating woodland, the monotony 
of its sameness broken only by em- 
erald meadows flung promiscuously 
here and there by the indiscriminating 
hand of the Wonder Maker. 

It was with reluctance that she at 
last packed her belongings and de- 
parted for Quincy, where she arrived 
late in the afternoon, and made her- 


fv SEVERAL days Sophie la 


self comfortable in the Grand Central 
Hotel. She called at the postoffice, 
and found a formal letter awaiting her 
from Sully, her partner in the Snow- 
Shoe Mine. As he had been instruct- 
ed, he had enclosed complete instruc- 
tions and a diagram of the route into 
the claim. 

As she sat that evening, half hidden 
in one of the big, soft chairs, looking 
through the glass front of the hotel 
lobby out across the main street to the 
quaint old court house among the 
trees of the grass carpeted square, a 
sense of contentment crept over her. 

“If only,” she murmured to herself, 
“they would let me alone—let me rest 
here for a while. But already I have 
taken quite a chance. Even this 
place is hazardous for me. Tomorrow 
I must go to the remote wood.” 

She thought of Sully—big, open- 
hearted Sully, and sighed softly like 
one who wistfully longs for an im- 
probable thing made only of dreams. 

The early morning found Sophie la 
Vere seated beside a chauffeur rolling 
out across the American Valley, up 
over the spring gardened hill, along 
the canyon walls of the Feather River, 
down into the Mohawk Valley, where 
she lunched in the picturesque dining 
room of the Mohawk summer hotel. 
Then, with a knapsack adjusted firm- 
ly to her shoulders, she set forth 
along the trail westward through the 
tall pines, up the mountain slope, she 
walked with a youthful, springy 
stride. As the glorious spring after- 
noon wore away, she climbed steadily 
up the needle cushioned floor of the 
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fofest under the darkening arms of 
great pines, her tireless young body 
flushed with the boundless joy of soli- 
tude, security and hope. 

The shadows lengthened, the trail, 
with a sudden pitch, emerged upon a 
little plateau—a buck sprang from the 
side of the trail and plunged headlong 
down the mountain, parting the under- 
brush with great antlers; from a dis- 
tance the drumming of grouse mingled 
with the purring of the breezes in the 
tree tops. Then she caught her first 
glimpse of the log cabin of the Snow- 
Shoe. 

Sophie la Vere paused a moment, 
en raptured with the scene. The 
cabin, half hidden by massive trunks, 
sent aloft a rift of smoke which curled 
lazily into the evening glow of the 
heavens. A deep pleasant voice came 
to her from the doorway, singing, 
“Carry me back to old Virginy.” 

She advanced noiselessly, and 
tapped gently at the side of the open- 
ing. The man within, startled from 


his labors of preparing the evening 
meal, turned a surprised face towards 
the open door. ; 

“I wasn’t expecting you yet, Mrs. 
Sprague,” he said, hastily buttoning 


his blue flannel shirt across his 
bronzed chest and extending a great, 
calloused hand in greeting. 

“Evidently not, or you would have 
put more bacon in the pan,” she re- 
turned gaily, taking in with a swift 
glance of her blue eyes both the in- 
terior of the cabin and the rather per- 
plexed features of Sully. 

“How are things progressing on the 
Snow-Shoe, partner?” she continued, 
laughingly. “You look hale enough 
yourself.” 

“Oh, fine, fine!” ejaculated Sully. 
“Prospects better every day. I have 
not brought in a crew yet, as I don’t 
want to create any excitement. I have 
been busy locating some extensions to 
the Snow-Shoe. The Plungers’ Invest- 
ment and Improvement Company has 
enlarged its holdings.” 

“T am pleased to hear that,” replied 
the little woman, “but what have you 
got to eat? J am more interested in 


that just now. Let’s hurry that sup- 
per along.” She threw her pack into 
a corner, and rolling up her sleeves, 
began to assist him. 

“Who brought you in?” he asked, 
peeling another potato into the frying 
pan. 

“Why, I walked up alone from Mo- 
hawk.” 

“Why didn’t you get a 
horse?” asked Sully. 

“TI feel more secure on foot; besides 
I love te walk—it keeps me up phy- 
sically. You can’t imagine how much 
good this walk has done me,” she 
cheerfully assured him. 

“But how will you get back? You 
can’t walk in and out again so easily. 
It is lucky we have a _ moonlight 
night.” 

Sophie la Vere laughed softly, and 
turned her great confident eyes upon 
him. “I am not going back to-night,” 
she said. “Do you think I made this 
long trip to say how do you do, good- 
bye P” 

“But—but,” stammered Sully, red- 
dening to the roots of his hair, 

“But—nothing,” cut in Sophie la 
Vere, somewhat tartly. “I am an 
equal partner in this mine. I hope I 
have the privilege of staying as long 
as I want on my own property. If I 
naven’t, I’ll take it anyway.” 

“But,” again remonstrated Sully un- 
easily, “people will talk.” 

“Who knows I am here? Anyway 
people who have so little to talk about 
are not worthy of a thought from us. 
I wish that was all I had to worry 
me,” she finished, with a catch in her 
voice. 

Sully looked at her incomprehen- 
sively, but refrained from questioning 
her. 

“Oh!” she cried quickly, as she met 
his eyes. “I hadn’t thought of you. 
I am selfish. You must guard your 
own reputation, of course.” 

“That was not in my mind at all,” 
said he, slowly. “I was considering 
only you.” 

“We will not let the matter worry 
us, then,” said she naively. “I was 
once a stenographer in an office in 


saddle 














Far to the eastward stretched the green floor of the Sierra Valley. 
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Chicago. And, frankly, I think I can 
take care of myself.” 

“As you say, partner,” 
Sully. ‘We'll shake hands on that.” 

She placed her little hand in his 
and squeezed his index finger as hard 
as she was capable, and springing 
back, said lightly: 

“We'll screen off this corner with 
that piece of canvass and move one 
of those bunks into my room, as it 
shall serve until we build an addi- 
tion.” 

When they had arranged her quar- 
ters, and the supper dishes were 
washed and put away, they seated 
themselves before the open log fire 
with an air of domestic peace and 
comfort. 

“Now, don’t allow me to break in 
upon your habits, in the least,” said 
she, pleasantly, handing him his pipe 
from the mantle. “I like the smell of 


smoke, and I like the look of con- 
tentment that comes over a man’s face 
when he lights his pipe. If I thought 


I was restrictly you in any way by 
my presence I would leave.” 

“Of evenings, I smoke and read,” 
said he, pointing at a shelf well filled 
with books. 

Sophie la Vere gave a little gasp of 
delight as her eyes lit upon the shelf. 

“And favorite authors of mine, too 
—QO. Henry, Stevenson and Omar. 
Here he is smiling from among the lot 
like an old friend.” 

She lifted the little book of verse 
from the shelf with a loving hand and 
added: 

“So this is the kind of reading you 
like! Who would have thought it of 
a great big out of doors man.” 

Sully smiled rather self-consciously, 
but soon they were launched upon a 
literary discussion that took all of 
Sully’s intuitive reserve away. 

“You have a well chosen collection 
of books, but where are the romances ? 
The French romances of Flaubert, 
Balzac, Daudet and all that rank and 
file of penetrating diagnosticians who 
look into the hearts of women—where 
are they?” 

“Ah!” 


said Sully emphatically, 


replied - 
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“that’s it. They write of women, and 
they overlook the strong, adventurous, 
heroic element in the character of 
men. Their works are puerile—fit 
only for green girls—full of sentimen- 
tal, even risque material. No, I could 
never read one of their books through. 
I read the rough stories of the North 
with the greatest delight. I like 
Joseph Conrad, Jack London, Steven- 
son and O. Henry—they can turn a 
tale to make a fellow feel glad he’s a 
man.” 

“You pay generous tribute to my 
sex,” laughed she. “Don’t women 
have any place in books?” 

“Oh, yes!” returned he. “But their 
treatment at the hands of these men 
are shameless, indeed. They are al- 
ways weak women, and even weak 
men. They are the slushy vicissi- 
tudes of story book love and bear 
the only excuse for the books having 
been written.” 

The little woman looked up coyly: 

“Have you never been in love, part- 
ner?” she asked. 

Sully was taken somewhat aback. 
He fidgeted nervously, and all his elo- 
quence went out, leaving him silently 
pondering. She did not press her vic- 
tory, but with a bright good-night, re- 
tired to her room behind the screen. 

Several evenings later, Sophie la 
Vere and her partner sat beneath the 
overhang of the new addition. They 
were arguing as had become their pas- 
time and delight. Suddenly the wo- 
man looked up and saw a man ap- 
proaching along the trail. He was a 
squat, heavy shouldered man who 
rode with the graceless stiffness of a 
man unusued to the saddle. As he 
came up to the door and dismounted, 
Sophie la Vere gave him a careful ap- 
praisement. 

“Is this Mr. Sullivan?” he bluntly 
asked, ignoring the woman. 

“It is,” answered Sully, 
arising. 

“T am Amos Barton, a mining man 
of San Francisco,” said the new comer 
extending his hand. “I understand 
that you own the Snow-Shoe mine, and 
that the property is for sale. I have 


simply, 
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come to look it over with the idea of 

buying if it is as good as reported. 

Can you put me up for the night ?” 
“Surely,” answered Sully. “But we 


are not particular about parting with 
the Snow-Shoe. 
our price.” 

So far the new comer was appar- 
presence of 


However, we have 


ently oblivious of the 
Sophie la Vere. 

“Allow me,” began Sully, “to in- 
troduce my par , 

Then he received a smart kick on 
the leg from behind. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Barton. 
I am Mrs. Sprague, a health seeker 
in these parts, temporarily disabled 
by a sprained ankle. Hastily she put 
forth a dainty foot, the boot of which 
she had hurriedly unlaced, unobserved 
by the two men. 

The new comer acknowledged the 
introduction with seeming  indiffer- 
ence; and glanced carelessly at the in- 
jured ankle which she displayed with 
almost immodest abandon. 

Sully met the eyes of the woman in 
frank surprise, but somehow he di- 
vined her subtle appeal anxiously 
calling to him from the depths of her 
great blue eyes. Instantly his face be- 
came expressionless. He could not 
conceive of the cause of her prevari- 
cation, but he determined to play her 
game, whatever it might be. 

“T have been importuning Mrs. 
Sprague to spend the night here,” he 
lied easily. ‘The sprain is not seri- 
ous, but it must be painful. I am 
glad that you happened along, Mr. 
Barton. It will throw a more con- 
ventional aspect upon her _ remain- 
ing.” 

A big, full moon had risen, and it 
showed brightly upon the trio. As if 
by accident, the new comer moved 
to the left side of the woman and 
drew quite close; at the same time, 
Sophie la Vere brought her hand to 
her chin and rested her head in the 
open palm. 

“Would you mind,” she said, ad- 
dressing Sully, “going to the spring 
for a bucket of fresh water? I be- 
lieve I have become a bit feverish.” 


Sully, realizing that, for some in- 
conceivable reason she was scheming 
to be alone with the stranger, got the 
bucket and went down to the spring a 
few hundred yards away, determining 
not to return until he was called. 

When he was out of ear shot, So- 
phie la Vere turned to the new comer, 
whom she had been watching in- 
tently, and said: 

“Well, have you looked carefully 
enough? No?” She turned the left 
side of her face to him and withdrew 
her hand. “There! You see, the 
mole is gone. I threw it away quite 
some time ago. Often you detectives 
are easily fooled.” 

With an amused smile she watched 
a hint of surprise flit across his face, 
as he said, bluntly: 

“You are very clever, aren’t you, 
Mrs. Sprague,” putting sarcastic em- 
phasis upon the name. “How do you 
know I am a detective?” 

“Do you suppose I couldn’t read the 
advertisement in your actions? Your 
pretending to ignore me and yet know- 
ing of the mole? Oh, I have met a 
few of you before now.” Her voice 
fell dispiritedly: “Yes, I am Sophie 
la Vere, and you are from the Mulroy 
Agency of Chicago. Here to arrest 
me on that, by now, wearisome charge 
of embezzlement. I thought I had 
foiled your office, for a while at least, 
but I find you are pretty hard to 
elude.” Her voice grew low and mel- 
ancholy. “And now, just when I 
have become contented and happy, 
you come upon the scene. Perhaps 
there may be some other way—per- 
haps you could see me as I am, a 
poor, friendless little woman who has 
committed no crime against you, or 
any one, for that matter <a 

“Remember!” broke in the detec- 
tive harshly, “that anything you say 
will be used against you at the trial. 
I am not a rattle-headed amateur like 
that Burke you slipped one over on 
in San Francisco. I’m an old hand in 
the gamé. I came here to take you 
back with me and I’m going to take 
you back, understand!” 

Sophie la Vere shook convulsively. 
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Her clear blue eyes filled with tears, 
and she laid her hand in an odd, ap- 
pealing way upon the detective’s arm. 

He shook it off roughly, saying: 

“No more of that sob stuff, Miss. It 
won't get you anything. You’re not 
the little iron woman with me.” 

She began to speak in a 
voice: 

“No, I am not the iron woman any 
longer. My nerve is gone. I am 
ready to accompany you on one condi- 
tion—don’t tell him.” She indicated 
down toward the spring. “I have no 
folks—no friend but Sull s 

Her voice died away in a choking 
sob, and she turned a pale, bloodless 
face toward the detective. “I—I—am 
growing faint——” Her graceful 
form swayed, gained for a moment its 
equilibrium, then pitched prone upon 
the floor of the porch. 

The detective sprang to catch her, 
but too late. He started back, calling 


shaky 


sharply in the direction Sully had 
gone: 

“Hurry up with that water! Hurry 
up! She has fainted!” Fearful lest 
a worse fate should come upon his 
victim, he ran down after Sully, call- 
ing him to hurry. 

When the two of them fetched up 
again at the porch, they looked one 
at the other in mute astonishment and 
suspicion, for Sophie la Vere was no- 
where to be seen. The detective’s 
eye lit upon a white object which he 
instantly picked up, then uttered a 
curse. 

“Powder puff, by G——!” 
get the is 

He did not finish the phrase, for 
Sully’s arm shot out, and his big fist 
lifted the detective clear of the floor 
and sent him upon his back half a 
dozen feet away. 


But I'll 


(To be continued.) 





TO RISE ABOVE 


I want a wider vision, 
So wide that I may. see 

The narrow limits of my soul 
And set my spirit free 

From fear and doubt and self-distrust, 
And bitter jealousy. 


I want a deeper vision, 

That I may look within my soul, 
And try to find, by help divine, 

The road to reach that goal 
Where broader, deeper, higher things 

Leave smaller things behind. 


Oh, give me a higher vision, 
That I may look above 

And see whereto I could arise, 
If helped by thy great love, 

When I shall break this earthly bond 
For freedom in the great beyond. 


Mrs. F. H. HI t.. 





“KNOWST THOU THE LAND?” 


By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, Author of “Trails Through 


Western Woods” 


versary, and very properly 

the studio of old Von Wander- 

meer, the vocal teacher, was 
chosen as the place of celebration. 
Indeed, he claimed this right without 
question, by virtue of the fact that 
he discovered Sibyl when first she 
came to New York, raw and untrained 
from her California home. He recog- 
nized the rare quality of her voice, 
and master that he was, trained it 
to ultimate perfection and then gave 
her to the world. Five years! How 
the time had flown! It seemed but 
yesterday that she was a poor student, 
struggling through tedious vocal ex- 
ercises; then came the day the great 
manager heard her, and all trembling 
with excited pleasure, offered her the 
position of understudy to the prima 
donna. After that it all followed so 
easily; Fame seemed to have planned 
to crown Sibyl. She had scarcely 
joined the company before her oppor- 
tunity came. The opera was “Mig- 
non,” and at the last minute the star 
was taken sick. The manager was 
frantic. He knew Sibyl could sing; 
he had heard her magnificent voice 
swell into a rapture of harmony in 
the immortal song, “Kennst du das 
Land.” But would she hold her own 
before an audience? The chance was 
desperate, yet it must be taken. There 
was no alternative. 

When this tall, blonde stranger 
came out before the curtain there was 
a sigh of disappointment. These men 
and women had come to -hear the 
prima donna, and not an understudy. 
Yet, for all their disappointment, 


[ OCCASION was en anni- 


there was in her a subtle magnetism 
which held attention. She was so tall 
and still so graceful, so palely fair of 
face and without guile, and her hair 
—that hair of gold, abundant and 
gleaming—crowned her as an auriole. 
When her lips opened, a little thrill 
ran through the audience, and when 
the first clear note vibrated through 
the air there was a profound silence 
of expectation, while the thousand 
ears drank in the melody, waiting un- 
til the end before dispassionate in- 
tellect should give the final decree of 
condemnation or praise. The judg- 
ment witheld was delivered in a vast, 
thunderous swell of applause when 
those lines, which seemed in some 
way to be a part of her, fell from her 
lips: 


“Kennst du dat L and, wo die Zitronen 
bluhn, 

Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen 
gluhn, 

Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel 
weht, 

Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer 
steht ? 

Kennst du es wohl? 

Dahin! Dahin 

Mocht’ ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter 

ziehn.” 


The audience had just awakened 
from a dream. The playhouse had 
passed away, while they followed this 
wonderful “Mignon” through the land, 
her land, where the orange blossoms 
perfumed the still, warm air. That 
land was her own California, her 
heart’s. love, and she was the living 
embodiment ofits golden glory. 

3 
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From that hour she was famous. 
The prima donna took second place, 
and the music loving world clamored 
for her, applauded her, petted her, 
hung on each bird-sweet note from her 
white throat—proclaimed her, in fine, 
the new Goddess of Song. 

.She wore her laurel wreath as by 
a divine right. Her triumph had never 
spoiled her, but it had in the nature 
of things removed her from us. She 
was now a Voice within a body which 
must be carefully preserved because 
of the treasure it housed, when of old 


she had been first of all Sibyl, our 


Sibyl, with the secondary gift of song. 

Thus it was that on this anniversary 
night, five years from the time she 
had taken flight like Lohengrin into 
the cloudland, we were almost awed at 
the thought of possessing her in the 
flesh once more. She had promised 


to sing, moreover, and she gave us the 
privilege of choosing the song. She 
would be late, of course, on account 
of the opera, but we of the gay Bo- 


hemian world, were used to irregular 
hours. Von Wandermeer himself 
would fetch her, and the rest of us 
would wait for the coming of the 
queen. 

She entered resplendent in her cos- 
tume. She had not waited to change 
her gown, she said, so eager was she 
to come and be one of the old crowd. 
The old crowd! What a ring was in 
those simple words! She had been 
abroad, in Italy, France, England and 
Germany, and everywhere the people 
had paid her homage. She was a 
child of the world, with a distinct 
value in the world’s treasury of gen- 
ius, and still she was Sibyl just the 
same. One could not look into her 
face without seeing that because of 
her paradise of song she was not of 
the earth earthly. And for all her 
joy in being with us again, it was plain 
that we, indeed no one in the material 
world, was essential to her happiness. 
+ Von Wandermeer gazed at her with 
the reverence of great admiration for 
genius and conscious pride in him- 
sself as an instrument in her success. 
This night when he sat at the piano 


and glanced up for her command, she 
in turn looked toward us and smiled 
brightly. 

“What song?” she asked. 

And naturally, without hesitation, 
we cried together for the oid, sweet 
favorite, “Kennst du das Land.” 

Never had she sung it with such 
exquisite feeling, such richness of tone 
and fine shading of expression, and 
as she finished, I saw the tear-drops 
brim and glisten in her eyes. She 
waved aside our encore with a sweep- 
ing gesture of her white arm, and 
took her seat far back in the dim half- 
light. I joined her there, unbidden, 
and sat on the cushioned divan close 
to her side, so close that the soft, 
creamy folds of her gown lay limp in 
my hand. And as I looked at her and 
met her strong, clear glance, she sigh- 
ed and said: 

“Do you know of late when I sing 
that song a strange yearning and fore- 
boding comes over me. I want to go 
home. Do you suppose they have 
forgotten me?” 

“Forgotten, Sibyl, when your name 
is on the lips of two continents ?” 

“Oh, no; not that. Sibyl the singer 
is known, but not the personal Sibyl 
who used to walk hand in hand with 
you in the sunshine, under the orange 
trees.” 

“Yes, but you have sacrificed Sibyl 
the personal for Sibyl the transcen- 
dental.” 

“TI know that also. I have chosen 
deliberately, and I would not change 
things if I could, still I am a little 
lonely sometimes, and then I have a 
fear which drives me mad! If my 
voice should fail! It is all I have. 
Home, friends, everything, I have 
given up for my art.” 

We had drifted out of the warm 
sunshine of that memory of the days 
at home, and I led her back into it. 
We had been children together there, 
playmates, girl and boy, with no 
thought beyond the orange trees and 
poppy-fields, and we had played after 
the manner of children, that we would 
marry some day. Then the orange 
blossoms would be woven into a wed- 
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ding wreath and the- poppies—ah! the 
poppies were for dreams. 

‘Do you think,” I questioned, “do 
you think, after all, the glory and the 
fame are quite worth the sacrifice? 
Those were happy days, Sibyl, and 
you were as triumphant there, singing 
in the old Mission with me for an 
audience, as you are now with thou- 
sands at your feet.” 

“Perhaps so, Jean, but that could 
not last.” 

“No, not in the blight and bitter- 
ness of this worldly struggle. When 
you came here to study, the old life 
died. You came and I followed. Your 
ambition was to sing, mine to be a 
builder of cathedrals and palaces. The 
blight fell on us both; on you the 
blight of success; on me the blight 
of failure and the old, innocent days 
died forever.” 

We sat silent awhile, and the laugh- 
ter and jest of the others rang loud, 
and, in my ears, a trifle mockingly. I 
was trying not to think how unequal 
Fate had borne her past me. While 
she entranced multitudes, I was poor 
and dreamed. A poor dreamer! The 
title was not flattering, but it was true; 
it would be crueler, but none the less 
correct, to say I was a failure, if fail- 
ure and success be measured by mater- 
ial reward. There was a hidden rea- 
son why my cathedrals and palaces 
had been builded of fancy rather than 
of marble and stone. Something was 
wanting. But I wander: the story of 
my own life is beyond the matter at 
hand. Still, it was of these affairs 
of mine that we spoke next, I with 
smiling indifference; she with the 
sweet note of encouragement that be- 
came her so well. 

Before we parted that night she said 
to me: 

“You know the season is ending. I 
am not just well, I fear. My work 
has been hard; the strain long. The 
doctors advise a change and a rest, 
so I shall go abroad for a few 
months.” 

“Why not home?” I asked. 

She held up a protesting hand, and 
I noticed for the first time that from 


her bosom came the subtly sweet per- 
fume of an orange blossom. 

“No, no,” she cried, with a note of 
pain in her voice, and a sudden pres- 
sure of her hand against her breast, a 
gesture I had seen her use in emo- 
tional climaxes on the stage. “No, 
no; I cannot go home. The others 
have arranged it all. But,” she added, 
her face brightening, “some ‘day I 
shall go, and you, too, Jean. We'll go 
together, and I shall stand in the 
empty old Mission just as I used to, 
and sing like the birds outside in the 
trees, while you are planning a palace 
to rival the Louvre!” 
“Kennst du das Haus? Auf Saulen 

ruht sein Dach, 

Es glanzt der Saal, es schimmert das 

Gemach .. .” 


I suggested, falling into the lightness 
of her mood. 

“Yes, yes; I know,” she said, with 
nervous energy, pressing my hand in 


hers. “Here, take this orange blos- 
som. Somebody sent it to me from 
his greenhouse. Take it and smell it, 
and it will carry you home, in dreams 
at least, even if it is a poor, artificially 
bred thing, out of its element. Good- 
bye, Jean. I shall see you when I re- 
turn. You will know, of course, and I 
shall expect you!” 

Then she was gone: the personal, 
flesh and blood Sibyl had risen to her 
kingdom in the clouds, and we of the 
earth could see and hear from afar 
the glory of her flight... 

* * * % 

The hot summer wore away, and I, 
dreamer of dreams, builder of air cas- 
tles and penniless student, passed the _ 
time with old Van Wandermeer and 
the circle of artists and musicians who 
gathered in his studio. Autumn came 
and the season opened brilliantly. The 
papers proclaimed Sibyl’s arrival, 
pronounced her voice more beautiful 
than ever before, and hinted of a ru- 
mor of her engagement to an Italian 
tenor. I called on her more than 
once, but a slant-eyed French maid al- 
ways met me at the door and said, 
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with the importance of officious in- 
feriors, that Mademoiselle was out or 
not receiving, or made some other 
trivial excuse. I was not of the ele- 
gantly arrayed kind who called there, 
that was evident. The prudent maid 
was suspicious of my shabbiness. The 
summer’s dreaming had not been 
profitable, materially at least, so I did 
not hear Sibyl on the stage, except to 
catch a vagrant note as I loitered 
night after night in the foyer of the 
theatre. 

It was on such a night after the 
winter was well advanced, that I saw 
her. She was coming out to her car- 
riage. The snow fell thick and fast, 
glinting on her gold hair, flaking her 
shimmering cloak. I was standing a 
little apart, hesitating whether to 
make myself known or not, when she 
turned sharply and looked me full in 
the face. 

“Jean! Jean!” you have forgotten 
me! You promised to come and you 
have failed.” 

I stammered out some excuse. 

“No, it is not that. Come to see 
me. I am sick to-night, sick and 
lonely, Jean. There is a terrible heat 
in my head. I——” 

She trembled and I supported her to 
her carriage. She beckoned me to fol- 
low, and I got in after her, listening 
to her harsh, loud breathing and her 
rapid whisper. 

“The theatre is so draughty—so 
cold. I got chilled in the first act. 
Ah, for some sunshine, Jean—sunshine 
like that at home!” 

I took her to her apartment where 
the slant-eyed French maid glanced at 
me with covert disapproval. I could 
feel that she marked my threadbare 
coat and the poorness of my frayed 
linen. 

“Come soon,” Sibyl gasped. “It 
seems like old times to see you, Jean. 
Good-night!” 

I heard next morning that she had 
pneumonia, and the doctors feared for 
her life. Every day I went to the hos- 
pital to inquire, and at last a white 
clad nurse said: 

“She has. asked to see you. This 
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way, please—and do not stay long.” 

She was lying among the pillows, 
her golden hair falling like sunshine 
around her pallid face. Her eyes had 
grown hollow and hungry looking, and 
her cheek bones protruded. 

“Jean,” she whispered, and her voice 
broke in a sob. “The worst has come, 
Jean, and I knew that you of all the 
rest would care.” 

“Oh, you will get well,” I faltered. 

“Yes, that is the terrible part. I 
will get well, and it will be a living 
death. My voice is gone! Already 
they are dropping away, these ad- 
mirers and friends. Friends! Bah! 
You are the only friend I ever had, 
Jean—you and old Von Wandemeer.” 

The nurse appeared and motioned 
me away. 

“The patient is very weak,” she ex- 
plained, as we left. 

“But the danger is past?” 

“Yes, unless there should be a re- 
lapse.” 

“And her voice ?” 

The nurse shook her head and an- 
swered guardedly: 

“It is too early to tell yet, but there 
were complications, and the doctors 
fear she may never sing again.” 

Poor Sibyl! How much harder to 
reach the goal, then fall, than never 
to have lived in such etherial alti- 
tudes! 

The public forgot her quickly 
enough. 

Indeed, by the time she recovered, 
another favorite was already wearing 
her laurels. She took a little flat, 
where she taught singing for a liveli- 
hood. As for me, I knew there was 
but one thing left to do—to go home. 
The years in the great city had left 
me poorer in body and spirit. Not for 
me the pushing crowds, the mad, un- 
ceasing race for wealth and fame. I 
had failed, and having failed I would 
accept the consequences willingly. I 
would go back to the land I loved and 
live in peace—in the tranquility of 
sunlit spaces. So once again I sought 
her out. She had aged singularly in 
a short time, and her face was full of 
dumb tragedy. Something was killing 
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her by slow inches, wearing her down 
to bare grief and bone. 

“So you are going home!” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am_ going 
home, and so help me God, I shall 
never leave it again. I came here full 
of life and love and hope, and these 
things have been trampled down and 
smothered in the sordid struggle for 
meat and drink. It is partly my own 
fault, or at least—but never mind. I 
am going home, and there I shall 
live and die.” 

She was silent a long time, and I 
saw her lips twitch. 

“You will see the old beloved places 
—do the old sweet childhood things ?” 

It was half a question, half mere 
musing. 

“Yes, Sibyl, in part; but the old 
playfellow will be wanting. I shall be 
alone.” 

In the tear-bright eyes she raised to 
mine I read a subtle meaning. Then 
I knew if things had been differently 
ordained, if I had been of the suc- 
cessful, I might have taken her in my 
arms and the dreams of the long, long 
weary yez's would have become real- 
ity. Perhaps even now—but no, the 
thing was preposterous. 

“You will stay on here?” I asked. 

“A little while, Jean, a little while. 
This is torment, death in life. I do 
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not want to live. My soul is always 
singing, but the voice is gone, gone! 
and I, like a ghost, have lived to see 
the best of me buried and forgotten. 
Think of the bitterness of it, Jean! 
My voice was my life!” 

Even then, fallen star that she was, 
she seemed far removed from earth 
and me: So I rose, and as I strove to 
speak, words failed me. 

“Is it farewell, then?” she asked. 

“Yes. Farewell forever.” 


“Kennst du den Berg und seinen Wol- 
kensteg? 

Das Maultier sucht im Nebel seinen 
Weg... 

; Dahin! Dahin 

Geht unser Weg! o Vater lasz uns 
ziehn.” 


Her voice swelled, and broke like a 
cracked bell. 

“Ah, Jean Jean, I am seeking my 
way in the mist, the winter, the eter- 
nal silence, and you will go back to 
the sunshine and the orange trees. 
Think of me, then, Jean—think of me 
as I used to be.” 

I took her hand in mine and kissed 
it, and all the life-longing died out in 
one long sigh. I left her there in her 
prison of silence, but I knew her soul 
still sang far above me in the en- 
chanted realm of undying memory. 





OUT OF THE TWILIGHT 


When softly falls the night, and the dull gray skies 
Grow tender with the light of many stars, 

My sober thoughts evanish, Arabwise, 

Stealing away on dying sunset bars. 

Then, oh, my darling, borne on angel wings of air, 
Come gentle murmurings from the realms of love, 


Of you—from you—to me. 


I hardly know, 


So faintly, yet so infinitely fair, 

The fragrance of soul-essence from above, 

If it be you or God that thrills me so! 

But like the day born out of misty dawn, 
My heart, to music penetrating, clear, 

Beats out across the vast between us drawn 
The measure of its pulse, “I love you, dear!” 


BeryYL BATES. 












































In the Fortune Tellers Tent 


By Marion Ethel Hamilton 


alone in the parlor. A strong 

sea wind, warm and tropical, 

blew in the French windows 
which opened on the lanai. Patricia 
yawned, then threw down her book. 
She went over to the piano and struck 
a few chords. Then she stood at the 
window, half-hidden by the floating 
curtains. It was dark out, but the sky 
was studded with a billion stars. Sud- 
denly out in the tropic night sounded 
the soft, sweet notes of a _ ukulele. 
Nearer and nearer it came. The long- 
ing for romance is ever strong in a 
normal young girl. Softly, Patricia 
went out on the lanai. The palms and 
tropical plants rustled in the wind. 
Two Japanese lanterns burned dimly 
among the hanging baskets. She 
stood screened by the vines and 
watched. A figure stole to the shadow 
of the great monkey-pod tree on the 
Jawn, and stood there, silently. 

Then he began to play and sing that 
haunting Hawaiian song, “Aloha” that 
makes everybody at the departing 
steamers cry, those who are going, and 
those who are remaining. His voice 
was deep and beautifully tender. Pa- 
tricia dared not stir, and yet—she 
wanted him—whoever he was—to 
know she heard. She stirred the 
vines. He stopped playing, and seemed 
to listen. Then at last she stepped 
out in full view, her dress gleaming 
white in the soft starlight. When he 
saw her, he came quickly out of the 
shadows. 

Patricia was thrilled; but who on 
earth could he be? There was no one 
among the young bachelor officers 
whom she cared a snap about. To be 
sure, she danced and rode with them, 


[a COLONEL’S daughter sat 


played tennis and motored, walked 
and flirted. But what of that? One 
doesn’t usually do those companion- 
able things with a man with whom 
one is madly in love! Could this man 
mean this serenade for her? She was 
glad that her father, the Colonel, hap- 
pened this night to be in town, mak- 
ing a speech at the University Club; 
and that her mother was playing ‘‘auc- 
tion” down the “Row.” She was alone 
in the house, except for the Japanese 
servants, Nagi and Makio, in the back 
of the house, and even their, everlast- 
ing Japanese jabber had stopped for 
the time being, and she could have her 
little romance undisturbed, if such it 
proved to be. 

Now, as the man came out from the 
shadows into the light from the near- 
by electric light she saw that he wore 
a khaki uniform. If he were an officer 
he would have been in white, in the 
evening; so now she knew he was an 
enlisted man. “Oh,” she gasped, ‘did 
—did you want to see ” but there 
she faltered; did she not know that 
no soldier could come, a ukulele in his 
hands, to see the Colonel! 

“Miss ” he began (he was un- 
doubtedly embarrassed), “I wanted to 
see—you.” 

From up the “Row” floated laugh- 
ing voices, and under a far electric 
light they could see the flutter of 
white dresses. 

“You had better go,” she whispered, 
finally, “and—and, come back another 
time!” 

Patricia did not know whether he 
heard these last words—she had said 
them so low—and the khaki-clad fig- 
ure was already disappearing in the 
dark. 


























II. 


On the twenty-sixth, the Army Re- 
lief garden party was to take place in 
Kapiolani Park. Patricia was to be 
dressed as an Egyptian Princess, and 
read palms. She had studied palmis- 
try a little, and had read hands for 
fun, at parties. 

The day dawned fair and summery, 
though it was the month of January. 
All morning the post was busy, mov- 
ing “stuff” to the park. Army wagons 
stopped in front of the officers’ quar- 
ters to get chairs, rugs, palms, tables 
and dishes. The officers and their 
wives motored frantically back and 
forth between post and park, arrang- 
ing their booths and tents. The in- 
fantry band from Schofield Barracks 
was to play during the afternoon, and 
the Queen, old and feeble though she 
was, had graciously consented to be 
present, for a part of the time, in the 
Hawaiian booth. Patricia directed the 
soldiers to put up her fortune-telling 
tent under a wonderful banyan tree. 
The tent was half dark inside, and 
incense burned in a brass bowl on the 
little table. At two o’clock she was 
ready and waiting. The Major’s boy, 
dressed in some Oriental costume, 
walked up and down in front of the 
tent, calling, and beating a tom-tom 
to attract customers. It was the “tour- 
ist” season, and a crowd of idle rich 
who had come in on the last steamer 
wandered about the grounds, spending 
money everywhere. 

Patricia parted the weird curtains 
of her tent, and looked out. The 
grounds of the beautiful, tropical park 
were fast filling up with people. Tour- 
ists, handsomely gowned women, 
white-clad, idle men, soldiers in khaki, 
officers in their smart uniforms, all 
these wove in and out. She saw a 
group of women coming toward her 
tent, and drew back, to guard the mys- 
tery of her face, before they should 
enter. From that time on, her after- 
noon was full. There were old men, 
old women, and young women, all of 
whom looked conscious and _ silly 
when told that they had always at- 
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tracted the opposite sex. No matter 
how hideous she might be, or how old, 
each woman swallowed the morsel of 
flattery that was deftly handed to her, 
in full faith. All of these people had 
experienced romances, unusual love 
affairs, and were fascinating (to them- 
selves.) It was growing dark; the 
crowd had begun to scatter. They 
were going home to dinner, but later 
they would come back—they, or 
others like them, for the evening. Pa- 
tricia had just induced the last wheezy 
“romantic,” and probably rheumatic 
woman to leave (it was hard to induce 
her, for she lingered, longing for her 
full half dollar’s worth of romance), 
and she was alone for an instant, but 
only for an instant, for a large brown 
hand pulled open the tent curtains. 
“Is Madam in?” said a man’s deep 
voice from out in the dusk. “Yes,” 
she answered, before she saw him. 
Tired as she was, she could not let 
even a fifty cents for charity escape. 
Then she looked up. She saw before 
her a soldier, in the khaki of the 
United States army. He was the first 
enlisted man who had ventured, dur- 
ing the whole course of the afternoon 
to ask her, a Colonel’s daughter, to 
read his hand. She was surprised, 
but she hid it successfully. ‘Do you 
mind?” he asked, modestly, and half- 
apologetically. “Of course, I know 
who you are.” 

“No, indeed; that is—why, I am 
glad to do it.” Both were embar- 
rassed. “Sit down here,” she said, 
“and put your hand on the table.” She 
took his hand in hers, as much as that 
was possible. It was large, with big 
bones, but slim, with long, well set 
fingers. The palm was hard and 
firm, good signs. Silently, she studied 
the shape of his hand, her head bent. 
His eyes were on her hair, studying 
the pretty shape of her head, her 
neck, her curving cheek, almost as in- 
tently as she was studying his hand. 
He thought he had never seen so 
beautiful and lovely a girl. When he 
had watched her at the post, he had 
been always at a distance, but now 
he was close—close—he thought he 
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was going mad, that it was not a real- 
ity. He had waited so long for this 
moment. “You have a terribly firm 
will,” she began, “and you always 
have your own way; at least you have 
had, so far!” She brushed a stray 
brown lock from out her eyes and con- 
tinued: “You have the artistic hand; 
that is strange, for a soldier! You 
have never worked hard, at anything. 
You are utterly unpractical, romantic 
and recklessly impulsive. You adore 
music, and play on,” she hesitated. 
He looked at her strangely, but she 
seemed entirely unconscious of the 
look. ‘Well, I can’t say on what,” 
she finished; “it might be only a pia- 
nola!” They both laughed. She went 
on: “You. have traveled widely, far 
from home. Your heart line shows 
many affairs; you have imagined you 
have been in love several times, but 
—the real serious affair is yet to 
come.” He bent forward, eagerly. 
She looked up and met his eyes, 
squarely. . ‘How soon?” he asked, in 
a low, very personal tone. Her eyes 
fell. ‘How soon?” he had to repeat 
before she answered: “How can I 
tell, exactly,” she said, a trifle coldly. 
“You can,” he said—‘‘you only can 
tell.” 

The personal note this time was not 
to be ignored. Her cheeks flamed. 
“How dare your?” she demanded. 
“You know who I am—the Colonel’s 
daughter—and you a private in the 
regiment! You could not approach 
me in any way but this—and you— 
you took advantage—under the guise 
of charity—to come here and—and—” 
She almost choked. 

“Please let me explain,” he inter- 
rupted. “Yes, I am a private—and 
you—the Colonel’s daughter! But 
forget that, for a moment; just for a 
moment, please! I could not meet 
you—no; but ever since I first saw 
you three months ago, I have been 
simply mad about you, simply on 
fire! I have sworn to myself that I 
would meet you, somehow, some way! 
I have followed you about the post, at 
a distance, when you never knew! I 
have stood outside your father’s quar- 






































ters at night, listening to your sweet 
voice when you sang and played; and 
eee 

“Was that you, that night,” 
broke in, “playing the ukulele?” 

“That sure was me.” 

“How did you dare?” 

“A man dares anything, when he 
loves a girl.” 

It had grown dark outside. A dim 
lantern burned over the table. By its 
light they looked into each other’s 
startled eyes. There seemed to be 
no people about, now. They heard 
only the crickets in the grass around 
the tent. 

His eyes looked honestly at her, 
but it all seemed unreal. “You don’t 
expect me to believe all this—from a 
soldier?” she asked, at length. 

“Look at me!” he answered. “Do I 
look like a tough? Because I am a 
soldier, must I have no feelings, and 
not speak the truth ?” 

Patricia looked at him long and 
earnestly. “No; you don’t look like a 
tough,” she answered, laughing. “The 
minute you entered this tent I thought 
you were perfectly stunning. If I had 
ever seen you on the post I should 
surely have remembered you.” 

“I am Hampton Ellis,” he said; “I 
graduated from Princeton two years 
ago; my father is President of the 
First National Bank in , Virginia. 
I can give you my pedigree, and be- 
lieve me, I have some! I can prove 
to your father, the Colonel, who I am. 
I left home and enlisted for excite- 
ment and travel, because the bank was 
too tame-for me. But I can go back! 
I will go back—for you—if you can 
stand it? Will you? Can you? It’s 
an awfully tame life—but it’s home— 
and comfortable! We could have a 
lovely house and—and drive around 
town summer evenings, the way the 
people do there! No band concerts, 
and no evening parades r 

Patricia laughed. “I don’t care for 
all that,” she said. “I’ve had enough 
of it. I’m twenty, now, and I’ve 
knocked from New York to the Phil- 
ippines, to China and Japan and back 
to San Francisco—crossed the conti- 


she 
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nent twenty-two times—lived in Ari- 
zona, Boston, Oklahoma, Virginia— 
all over the map—now Honolulu! I’m 
tired!” 

“IT should think you would be,” he 
answered, his eyes adoring her. “Tell 
me, do you really know this stuff 
about the lines, or do you make it 
up P” 

“TI know the characteristics the lines 
denote,” she said, “but I can’t tell the 
future.” 

“Leave that to me, will you, dear!” 
he said, as he reached across. the 
table and took her hand. It was the 
first time he had called her “dear” 
or any tender name during the con- 
versation, and from him it thrilled 
her, unspeakably. It had seemed to 
come so grudgingly, and _ therefore 
meant so much. He held her hand 
lightly and looked at it. Then he 
turned it over, and pretended to read 
the palm. “I see a tall, dark man,” 


he said, not laughing, “and you are 
going to marry him within the next 


three months.” 

“So soon?” she gasped. 

“Yes,” he answered, “just so soon.” 
And still he did not laugh. “And 
you are going to live in a small white 
house with green blinds, and a long 
veranda with white Colonial pillars— 
small ones (large ones are very ex- 
pensive!)—a long, white country road 
winds past the house, and I see wide, 
green fields on all sides; it is all 
quiet and peace. On summer after- 
noons the bees drone, and you sit on 
the veranda, and read in behind thick, 
green vines; you will have an old col- 
ored mammy cook, and at supper time 
she will call you in to a cool, white 
table, odorous with roses or honey- 
suckle; the breeze from across the 
green fields will come softly in at the 
windows, blowing the white curtains, 
and you will eat ravenously of fried 
chicken, and hot biscuit, corn, straw- 
berries—and then we will smoke—” 

“Who will smoke ?” 

“T will smoke!” 

“Oh!” 

“And out in the dusk the crickets 
will begin chirping, and the frogs will 


commence croaking—” 

“Oh, I adore frogs croaking!” 

“So do I!” 

“And you will wander arm in arm 
with him—” 

“Who P” 

“This tall, dark man—down the 
long road, into the village, to the post 
office—or sometimes you will drive. 
And daytimes you will go horseback, 
together.” 

Her hand was still in his. .Now he 
bent his head and _ reverently he 
kissed it. His thick, dark hair fell 
across his forehead, and he trushed 
it back. “My football locks,” he 
laughed. “I was on the team.” 

“To-morrow is the tournament,” she 
said. 

“Yes, and we will be rushed all day. 
So I am coming over to see your 
father to-night.” 

Patricia blushed. “It seems like a 
dream,” she said, very low. 

“It surely is my dream come true,” - 
he said. “Oh, if you only knew the 
dreams and plans and hopes I’ve had 
for these three months!” 

“We must go,” she said, and rose. 

“Oh, but I didn’t pay you the half 
dollar,” he laughed. 

“It was an unusual reading,” she 
said, laughing too, “wasn’t it? You 
told mine. Only you didn’t tell me 
enough about this tall, dark man; 
who is he? where is he?” 

He took a five dollar gold piece 
from his pocket and dropped it into 
the brass jar on the table, which held 
the money. “We will give this to the 
poor widows and orphans,” he said, 
“for our fortune—for my fortune—for 
I am the tall, dark man!” 

He put out his arms for her. “Oh, 
what a wonderful ending to a day!” 
she breathed, as she went into them. 


III. 


The military tournament was on, 
amid a wonderful setting! The great 
plain of Kapiolani Park, bounded by 
the jagged peaks of the Koolau Range 
on one side, by Diamond Head Crater 
and the vivid blue sea on the other, 
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stretched, shimmering in the sunshine. 
Up and down this plain maneuvered 
the infantry, the cavalry and the field 
artillery, before a huge audience. The 
infantry marched and counter-marched 
and drilled to the stirring music of the 
band. The cavalry charged, sabres 
drawn, with whoops and yells. It was 
a glorious sight. When they wheeled, 
as one horse and man, great red dust 
clouds rolled out upon the people. 
Patricia sat in her father’s car, with 
Lieutenant Brent, Betty Carr and 
Lieutenant Dimperling. They, of 
course, knew nothing of Patricia’s se- 
cret. But every minute Patricia 
hugged it to her heart. Her eyes 
shone. She could hardly wait for the 
field artillery to begin their evolutions. 
Her heart beat faster and faster as 


the time drew near. “Ha!” said 
“Billy” Brent, “there comes the 
Field.” And from their corner, where 


they sat in the car, under the tower- 
crater of old Diamond Head, they saw 
the heavy gun carriages come, bump- 
ing and rumbling over the plain; they 
saw the big, sleek horses, the privates 
sitting very straight on the caissons, 
their arms folded, as still and stiff as 
wooden Indians. The bugle blew. 
They wheeled. The dust swirled over 
the line of automobiles, and the grand 
stand. Then they began to gallop. 
It was all Patricia could do to keep 
from standing up and cheering. “Oh,” 
she thought, “should Hampton leave 
this for a First National Bank? How 
could he?” But he had said he could 
do even that for her! And he had 
watched her, and followed her! What 
a romance! How different he was 
from the laughing, joking young lieu- 
tenants! So ran her thoughts. 

But something must have happened. 
A murmur ran through the vast crowd. 
Directly out in front of them rose a 
cloud of thick, red dust. When it 
cleared, they saw, lying on its side, 
a gun carriage, and a tangle of kick- 
ing, struggling horses and men, and— 
one man who lay still! 

The other caissons had rattled on, 
and yards ahead were loading, ready 
to fire. From all directions men in 
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uniform came running to the scene of 
the accident. Then the other guns 
began to fire, regardless of suffering, 
just as they would do in real war. 
“Boom,” “boom,” “boom,” they went 
again and again, with a tremendous, 
thrilling shock. Then an ambulance 
came rattling down the field. Patricia 
sat very still. There was one chance 
in two thousand that this injured man 
was the man she loved. But it was 
tragic, anyway. “Oh, the horses, the 
poor horses,” she cried out and turned 
to Lieutenant Dimperling. ‘“Can’t 
they shoot them?” she asked him. 
Betty Carr was wringing her hands, 
and her Chinese silver bracelets, 
which she had bought as souvenirs in 
Shanghai, Manila and Honolulu, 
sounded flippant in the tenseness of 
the moment. Every one in the grand 
stand was standing up, trying to see. 
Lieutenant Brent unslung the _field- 
glasses from his shoulder. “Oh!” 
cried Patricia, “I didn’t notice that 
you had those! Please give them to 
me—quick—wiki-wiki!” Brent held 
them from her. “You don’t want to 
see that!” he said. “Yes I do; yes I 
do—I have a reason—wiki-wiki,” said 
Patricia almost frantically, as she 
snatched the glasses from him. She 
took them just in time to see a man 
lifted: into the ambulance, and what 
she saw made her turn white. “It is 
he,” she cried, and then: “Where are 
they taking him?” “Who?” asked 
Betty Carr, and the two officers 
looked puzzled. “It is the man I am 
going to marry,” she told them all, 
facing them. They looked at her as 
if she was crazy. They did not say 
a word. “Listen, Mr. Brent,” said 
Patricia, “we must take him! We 
will take him in this car to the Shaf- 
ter Hospital! That ambulance would 
crawl! Go, tell them!” 

Brent jumped from the .-car, dived 
under the rope, and. ran across the 
field. He was without his cap, and 
his hair flew about in the wind. She 
watched him, paralyzed and frozen 
with dread. She saw him speak to 
them. Then he got on to the back 
step of the ambulance, and it started 
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toward them. Her heart jumped, 
seemed to turn over, and then stop. At 
least he was not dead! Betty and 
Lieutenant Dimperling got out of the 
car, without a word. The ambulance 
drove up alongside. The army doctor 
and Brent stepped out. “Is he badly 
hurt?” asked Patricia. ‘Seriously, 
but not fatally, I think,” answered the 
doctor. “Some ribs broken, and one 
arm, and we don’t know what else. 
Strange, he was the only man hurt!” 

They lifted him into the back seat 
of the machine, and the doctor sat on 
one side, supporting him, and Patricia 
sat on the other. He smiled at her 
as she took his hand. Brent cranked 
the car, jumped in, slammed the door 
shut, and they were off, slowly at first, 
down the field past the grand-stand 
with thousands of curious eyes upon 
them. When they got out on the road, 
speeding between the rows of date- 
palms, Patricia felt easier. Neverthe- 
less she called to Brent: “Go faster, 
faster!” ‘“Can’t here, the road’s too 
rough,” Brent called back. “We’re 
only hitting the high spots now.” 

On the road they passed Hawaiian 
women, dressed in their night gown 
like holokus, and their hideous, high- 
crowned, leis-wreathed hats. The wo- 
men stared. Now they were passing 
the blue-green waters of Waikiki 
beach, with the cool looking white- 
edged row of breakers, and the dark 
bodies of the surf-board riders, out- 
lined against the blue sky; now, the 
Moana Hotel, its veranda sprinkled 
with white-flanneled tourists. On the 
right, the other side, were the purple- 
shadowed mountains of the Koolau 
Range, their tops in swirling mists, as 
always. 

“Are you suffering much?” Patricia 
asked, looking at Hampton. “Not a 
great deal,” he answered, “but 
enough,” and he tried to laugh. “Keep 
still,” said the doctor to him, and then 
to Patricia he said: “Don’t speak to 
him.” On and on they went. (Oh, 
would they ever get there?) Now 
they were going through the Chinese 
quarter, bumping over the rough, 
dirty road, flashing past rickety 


wooden balconies, on which sat Chi- 
nese women; past little shop after lit- 
tle shop, all hung with their strange 
Japanese and Chinese signs and 
characters; past smelly, little meat 
and vegetable stores, their horn toot- 
ing constantly, for the hordes of 
kimona-clad Japanese babies and 
children who swarmed over the 
streets. 

On—on—on—past a sugarcane field 
and the vivid green of a rice field, un- 
til at last the yellow and white build- 
ings of Fort Shafter could be seen, 
ahead. 

Brent changed the gear, and they 
chugged up the hill into the post, and 
then at last they stopped before the 
long, vine-covered, barrack-like build- 
ing of a hospital. An orderly came 
down the steps, and he and the doc- 
tor half-carried in the injured man. 

The chief surgeon, who had been 
telephoned, was ready. ‘We will op- 
erate at once,” he said, in a very mat- 
ter of fact voice. 


IV. 


He shut his eyes, and tried to 
“breathe deeply,” as they told him. 
But it was suffocation. One might 
as well be held, head down, in the 
water, or shut up in a box, alive. At 
first he saw flashes and _ streaks of 
light in the darkness, but these gradu- 
ally faded, and all became a pitchy 
blackness. Now his body was gone. 
He felt nothing left but his lungs, 
breathing, struggling, with horrible 
labor, and a cold, steel-like chill 
creeping into them; that, and his con- 
sciousness, were all that were left. He 
was still an identity! They could not 
lose him. Horror of horrors, what if 
he were to stay like this, knowing, 
but not feeling! Now he was only a 
tiny point of consciousness, like a pin 
point of fire, swimming in a fathom- 
less sea of blackness! Then suddenly 
in this pitchy blackness there began 
to appear many little pin points of 
light—of consciousness—and each one 
of these he knew to be himself. 

“Oh, damn it, take it off, take it 
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off,” he said, and then—‘“the first 
time I ever saw you, you were riding 
with that putty faced lieutenant! 
Gee! But I was jealous! And I 
thought you were the prettiest girl I 
ever saw!” 

“He’s not going fast enough; he’s 
getting a little air; press it down,” 
some one said, from two million miles 
away. “There, that’s better; he’s go- 
ing now 4 

Patricia waited in the hall. She 
walked up and down watching the 
clock. The minutes seemed eterni- 
ties. Finally, a nurse came out into 
the hall. ‘““He’s out—out of the ether,” 
she said to Patricia. “He’s all right, 
and he’s asking for you, but he’s very 
sick from the ether, so we can’t let 





him see you for a few minutes. No, 
nothing dangerous—just the broken 
ribs and bones; he’s been talking 


about you and a First National Bank, 
and something about a fortune-teller 
and a horse!” The nurse laughed. 






Just then the door of the operating 
room opened, and a waft of sickening 
ether blew out, and they heard a 
strong, husky voice saying: “Shoot 
the horse! I say, shoot the horse, 
this minute.” 


“Oh!” cried Patricia, “the poor 
horse! I had forgottcn all about 
him! I wish they could give him 
ether, tuo!” 


And then again, through the tran- 
som, came his voice, loud and insist- 
ent: ““My father is the president of the 
First National Bank! I’m a Prince- 
ton man! Oh, you are willing? 
Thank you, thank you, Colonel—lI’ll 
buy my discharge from the army im- 
mediately, with your permission, and 
I'll try to make her happy. She’s the 
dearest, sweetest little darling I ever 
saw.” 

“You may go in now, Miss Rey- 
nolds,” said the chief surgeon, as he 
came out. “Your father has just tele- 
phoned that he’s coming right over.” 





FATHER, Of, 


MY FATHER 


Father, oh, my father! Did you go 
From out this life, leaving me here alone? 
One who is of your spirit, of your bone? 


Father, oh, my father! 


Do you know? 


Father, oh, my father! Are you near? 
Is there no trace of you, on land or sea? 
Except the strange recurring you in me? 
Father, oh, my father, do you hear? 


Father, oh, my father! 


I must live; 


That I may carry on, for beings new, 
This fickle flame of life which once was you. 


Father, oh, my father! 


Oh, my father! 


I must give! 


Immortality 


Ts yours; I have no work, no place; — 
Only to carry on your blood, your race, 
That You may echo down eternity! 


Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. 








































Reminiscent Story of Pioneer Days 


By Ellen Colvin Bennett 


ENERAL Robert Venley ar- 
* rived in Southern Oregon with 

his family in the year 1853, 

and located on a half section 
of land in Green Valley, a beautiful 
spot through which flows a- small 
tributary of the Umpqua River. 

One evening, as the General sat on 
the doorstep enjoying a smoke from 
his cob pipe, a heavily loaded pack 
train from. Scottsburg halted in front 
of the house, and John Playtor, one 
of the owners, asked permission to 
turn his animals in the General’s pas- 
ture for the night. The request was 
promptly granted, and a few minutes 
later, thirty mules and cayuse horses 
were rolling over and over on the 
ground, grunting their satisfaction at 
being relieved of their heavy burdens. 

These trains were always hailed 
with delight by the settlers, for the 
packers were a lot of whole souled 
fellows. They would travel all day 
through the rain, at night unpack their 
animals, and after a hastily prepared 
supper of fried bacon, black coffee 
and bread, roll up in their wet blan- 
kets, with saddles for pillows, and off 
in the morning by sunrise, whistling 
and singing on the way. 

On this particular evening, how- 
ever, General Venley with the true 
hospitality of pioneer days, invited 
John and his partner to have supper 
with him and the family. 

More than once during the meal, 
John’s eyes wandered to the comely 
face of the General’s daughter, Emily, 
who was an attentive listener, while 
he related his experience in teaching 
school before he went to packing. 

When he spoke of his partner wish- 
ing to sell out, the General turned to 


his only son, a splendid young man of 
twenty-one, and asked: “How would 
you like a half interest in the train, 
Raymond ?” 

“Why, father, it is just what I have 
been wanting,” answered the son. 

Next morning the sale was consum- 
mated, and Ray proudly assumed the 
responsibility of being an equal part- 
ner with John Playtor. 

The following week, on their re- 
turn trip for goods, they stopped at 
the General’s for night, and Ray de- 
lighted the family with his experience 
as a packer, declaring himself well 
pleased with his new venture. Only 
one thing marred the otherwise happy 
evening. Rumors had reached them 
to the effect that the Rogue River In- 
dians were on the war path, and there 
was some danger of coming in contact 


. with them on the mountain trail. 


The General, therefore, cautioned 
his son to be careful. Two weeks 
passed. Saturday evening came, and 
Ray’s train was due. “We will have 
them stay over Sunday and go with 
us to church,” the mother suggested, 
as they all stood at the gate watching 
a distant curve in the road for a 
glimpse of the train. Presently a 
horseman rounded the curve, his horse 
gaited to that long lope peculiar to 
the Western saddle horse of early 
days. As he came nearer and nearer 
they recognized John Playtor, who a 
few minutes later dismounted at the 
gate. “I have sad news for you, dear 
friends,” said he, “but we will hope 
for the best. The Indians surprised 
us last night stampeded our animals, 
and took Ray prisoner.” The mother, 
weeping bitterly, cried: “Oh, my poof 
boy, my poor boy!” “Dear Mrs. Ven- 
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ley,” said John, “try to be calm, for 
all may yet be well. 

“General Crosby is in Rogue River 
Valley with a number of volunteers. 
I am going over for help, and I feel 
hopeful that we may find Ray all 
right. Rest assured, Mrs. Venley, 
nothing shall be left undone.” 

The General led his wife into the 
house, and Emily, turning to John, 
gave him her hand, saying: “God 
bless you, Mr. Playtor!” 

Their eyes met in a thrill of love. 
How entrancing that first beam of in- 
telligence between one’s-self and the 
being we adore, that moment of mys- 
terious charm before words depict our 
feelings! John felt there was no task 
too difficult to accomplish for her 
sake. Clasping her yielding form in 
his strong arms, he murmured: “Dear- 
est, is there anything I would not at- 
tempt if I could make you happy?” 

The full moon was just above the 
horizon. “I’m in luck,” he said, “to 
have the moonlight, for I must be 
with the troops by day-break.” Then 
raising his hat to Emily, he touched 
his jingling spurs to his horse, and 
was soon lost to sight down the road. 

John was Emily’s hero now, and 
she breathed a silent prayer for his 
safe return, as she walked hurriedly 
up the path to the, house. 

The General had decided to start 
at dawn next morning for Rogue River 
Valley, to join with the troops in 
their search for his son. 

“TI saw Parker to-day, Emily,” said 
her father, “and he has made arrange- 
ments with several neighbors to ‘fort 
up’ at his house every night while the 
hostile Indians are so near. He said: 
“You can’t tell when these Cultus red 
savages will sneak in on you.’” 

“Do you think there is much dan- 
ger, father?” asked Emily. 

“No; I think he is unnecessarily 
alarmed, but, during my absence, I 
wish you and mother to accept his in- 
vitation. I will feel you are better 
protected, and besides, you would be 
very lonely here by yourselves.” 

The Generai had been in battles 
with the Mexicans, and had often 


thought he would like a little experi- 
ence in fighting Indians; now he had 
a two-fold reason, and felt like exter- 
minating the entire race. He was 
anxious, therefore, to be off, and sun- 
rise next morning found him so far 
on his way that he reached the troops’ 
encampment before night fall. 

He was informed by the captain 
that John Playtor had arrived at day- 
break that morning, and after eating 
a hasty breakfast, had been equipped 
with a fresh horse and twenty troops 
to assist him in searching for his son. 

“Not more than half an hour,” said 
the Captain, “was spent in prepara- 
tion, before all were galloping down 
the river trail.” 

The General’s anxiety was some- 
what relieved by this information, but 
next morning he was the first one 
ready to join a party of scouts to 
proceed further up the valley. 

As they neared an isolated farm 
house, they saw a woman standing in 
the doorway, her face discolored with 
grim powder, her heavy black hair 
falling over neck and shoulders, and 
grasping in her right hand a gun, 
while her left arm encircled a little 
four year old girl. ‘Look out, men,” 
cautioned the Captain, “there has been 
a massacre here, but I'll send that 
squaw to the happy hunting grounds.” 

As he raised his revolver, the little 
girl cried out cheerily : “Mamma, there 
is the Captain,” and reached her tiny 
hands toward him. 

Lowering his revolver and holding 
to the saddle for support, he ex- 
claimed: “My God! It’s Mrs. Wago- 
ner and little Sophie, and I came so 
near shooting.” They dismounted and 
entered the house. There lay the 
husband, dead, with a bullet hole 
through his brain. 

The Indians had attacked the house 
soon after dark, shooting through the 
window. Each fire had been returned 
as rapidly as Mr. Wagner and his 
wife could reload their old muzzle- 
loading rifles, until about midnight, 
when he received the fatal shot, leav- 
ing his wife to battle alone. The 
brave little woman, equal to the occa- 
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sion, however, kept on shooting till the 
bullets were-exhausted, then using 
powder caps, thus making the Indians 
believe she was still prepared for 
them. As daylight approached, the 
savages skulked away, leaving Mrs. 
Wagner alone with her dead husband 
and little Sophie, who had _ been 
wounded in one arm. 

All went to work and loaded a 
wagon with the few household goods, 
and on top of the load laid the brave 
.pioneer, wrapped in blankets, and 
strapped to a wide board. 

The grief-stricken widow mounted 
her riding pony, and with a driver and 
several escorts, among them. “Cap- 
tain,” tenderly holding in his arms lit- 
tle Sophie, the sad procession started 
for Jacksonville, the nearest town. 

The General returned to camp with 
the remaining scouts, where they found 
General Crosby and every troop 
mounted, ready to pursue the Indians. 
A scout had just returned and re- 


ported having seen the smoke of the 
Indians’ signal further down the river. 
After hours of hard riding along nar- 
row trails, they turned the point of 
a high bluff and came in sight of 


John Playtor and the troops. They 
had surprised and captured ten In- 
dians. 

A short distance below, John had 
found an Indian canoe, in which lay 
the multilated remains of Ray Venley. 
The poor, unfortunate boy had been 
scalped, his fingers and toes cut off, 
and one eye-ball removed. The 
father, overcome with grief at the 
discovery, turned away, for well he 
knew the mutilation had taken place 
before death. 

After placing the body on a litter 
with straps so arranged that four In- 
dian prisoners could carry it, they all 
started for camp. Their progress was 
necessarily slow on account of the 
narrow trail, but the Indians, accus- 
tomed to trails, walked on with a sure 
step, arriving in camp before dark. 

Next morning a wagon was pro- 
cured, and the General, accompanied 
by John and a driver, started with the 
body for Green Valley, to the home 
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where waited the sorrowing mother 
and sister. 
“John,” said the General, as they 


‘came within sight of home, “will you 


go ahead and break the sad news to 
my wife and daughter ?” 

“Certainly, General, if you wish it,” 
and he galloped on, reaching the gate 
far in advance of the wagon. It was 
just after sunset, and Emily and her 
mother were coming down the path- 
way. It was their time to leave for 
the Fort. A great lump was rising in 
John’s throat. He was thinking: 
“how can I ever .tell them!” when 
Mrs. Venley, with a mother’s instinct, 
said: “I know my son is killed. Tell 
me all—I am prepared for the worst.” 

“IT am deeply grieved to tell you we 
found him too late. His remains are 
in that wagon you see approaching.” 

It was a sorrowful household that 
sat in front of the big, open fireplace 
in the Venley home that night. 

John had ridden over to the Fort 
to inform the neighbors of the Gen- 
eral’s sad return, and to make pre- 
parations for the funeral. 

Ray had been a great favorite in 
the valley, and it was a solemn pro- 
cession that followed his mutilated 
body next day to the graveyard on the 
hill. 

A few months later the hostile In- 
dians were rounded up and sent off to 
a reservation. Peace, therefore, 
brought contentment again throughout 
that section of the country, and every 
Sunday the school house was crowded 
with people to hear the new minister. 
They came on horseback and in wag- 
ons drawn by old, slow oxen; one 
family walked, the pet pig trotting be- 
hind. 

One Sunday in. September, it was 
announced to the congregation that a 
camp meeting would hold forth down 
on the creek about four miles distant. 

Early on the appointed day came 
people, their wagons loaded with good 
things to eat; several brought cooking 
stoves, others their old Dutch-ovens; 
live. chickens were brought to be 
killed when wanted, the favorite cows 
were there to supply milk. 
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All was bustle and noise. Lumber 
borrowed from the new saw mill near 
by was soon made into a high plat- 


form to serve as pulpit, and furnished: 


with half a dozen raw-hide bottomed 
chairs, while in front, and at the sides 
of the pulpit, were arranged wide 
plank seats with a thick layer of straw 
underneath. 

By 11 o’clock Sunday, hundreds of 
people were gathered there; five min- 
isters who had come from the Wil- 
lamette Valley, occupied chairs on the 
platform with the pastor. Near the 
pulpit a number of chairs had been 
arranged, on which sat the elderly 
ladies, in neat dresses of gingham and 
wool-de-lain, and new sunbonnets. 

The entire congregation, in a state 
of expectancy, looked toward the pul- 
pit as one of the preachers stepped 
forward, and in clear tones, lined out 
the old hymn: 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

The congregation rose to its feet. 
first only a few sang, then others, tak- 
ing courage, cleared their throats and 
joined in. By the time they reached 
the last verse: 


‘Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you ye waters roll, 

Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole,” 


everyone would be singing. 

The sermon over, then came the 
greeting and handshaking, till atten- 
tion was called to the dinner. In front 
of each tent were two or three long 
tables, beside which stood the owner 
calling in a loud voice: “Now friends, 
dinner is ready; come right along. 
Everybody is welcome; here is abund- 
ance for all. If any of you go hungry, 
it will be your own fault.” 

The cordial invitation, together with 
the savory odor of hot chicken pot- 
pie, venison, green corn on the cob, 
rich pumpkin and dried apple pies, 
and so forth, soon brought a crowd to 
the tables. 

In the background stood the little 
Indian boy who attended school, and 
squatted by him was his father and 
mother, all eating a hand-out of good 


things, which they pronounced: “Hyas 
close mucamuc,” i. e., very good food. 

When the Indians were sent to the 
Reservation, this family had been al- 
lowed to remain. 

At 2 p. m. there was another ser- 
mon, but at early candle-lighting was 
the most interesting portion of the re- 
ligious program. Tall home-made tal- 
low candles placed in front of large 
tin reflectors, together with a number 
of lanterns swinging from overhang- 
ing boughs, caused the owls to move 
over in the next grove, and the rattle- 
snakes to hunt for shelter. 

Each evening the service consisted 
of a short sermon interspersed with 
vivid descriptions of death bed scenes, 
and singing of such rousing, good, old 
fashioned hymns as: 

“Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” 

Through all the singing could be 
heard two or three preachers exhorting 
the worldly people to come forward 
to the mourners’ bench, and be prayed 
for. By 10 o’clock the bench would 
be crowded with old and young, and 
while the woods were ringing with 
that old hymn: “Shout, for the Lord 
is in the Camp!” the religious excite- 
ment would overflow, and six or eight 
women and.men would clap their 
hands, shouting for joy. By 11 o’clock 
all were in bed and the candles blown 
out. Then, back from the neighbor- 
ing groves, flew the owls, and 
whooed in the trees, the barking coy- 
otes came nearer, the cattle low’d, but 
the hardy pioneers slept peacefully 
on. The meeting continued about a 
month. The last Sunday afternoon 
the congregation was treated to a sur- 
prise. Immediately after the sermon, 
and before the benediction was pro- 
nounced, the pastor, in loud, clear 
tones, said: “I will now join in the 
holy bonds of matrimony John Play- 
tor and Emily Venley.” A hum of 


admiration went through the crowd as 
the handsome couple stood before the 
altar and plighted their 
death us do part.” 

Next day the meetirg closed, and a 
few hours later the camp-ground was 
deserted. 
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A Game of Stepping Stones 


By Alice Eccles 


a garden party where she heard 

I was a society reporter on the 

town paper, and sought my ac- 
quaintance without delay. Then I 
knew Mrs. Elvert for a climber, and 
thereafter watched with interest her 
manner of mounting the social ladder, 
and grieved at the price she paid for 
that endeavor. That day at the gar- 
den party she invited me glibly to 
join the group at her table. The table 
was placed in a rose-covered arbor, 
where half a dozen women of frivol- 
ous mien and grey hair, were sipping 
fruit punch and gossipping, without 
malice, about the young girls who 
brought sandwiches, flitting in and out 
the arbors in their white dresses. Mrs. 
Elvert was distinct in the thoughtless 
set. Her grey-green eyes like goose- 
berries were fixed in the pallor of her 
tense face over a straight, well-sized, 
well-shaped nose. Her lips were thin 
and the frequent laugh exposed one 
front tooth noticeably white in the 
yellowish row. 

Her manner was desperately ingra- 
tiating as she seated me at her right 
elbow, and I saw that the lace on her 
short sleeves was frayed and not over- 
clean as she served me with the pink 
punch, beverage of the garden party. 
Taking the glass from her hand, I felt 
the keen eyes that seemed to scan my 
face for a hint toward her method of 
approach. After the swift scrutiny, 
she assumed a_ sudden confidential 
air, whispering: 

“Tell me, you see so much of the 
social whirl, isn’t it all a foolish 
game P” 

I glanced around the garden with its 
several transparent arbors built for a 


S: BUSTLED into my vision at 


summer day, and decorated with the 
easily grown, quickly blown, red 
roses of the West. In and out these 
airy houses the young girls, like white, 
overgrown butterflies, darted with the 
restlessness of youth that will enjoy 
an hour frolic before the sunset. It 
was a foolish game, perhaps, but the 
game of youth. I turned to Mrs. El- 
vert’s faded, eager face, and answered 
lightly : 

‘Not foolish for the girls. They 
look so young and pretty to-day.” 

She edged closer to me, covering 
her mouth with a secretive gesture of 
her hand. The hand had known toil. 
There were the tokens of housework 
in the cracked skin and scrubby nails. 
She talked from behind this screen 
in her low, nervous voice: 

“There’s Mrs. Loonley, the younger 
one, you know. She ran away with 
Nick, and now they say that old Mrs. 
Loonley won’t speak to her. What 
could his mother expect? He was 
at the girl’s house every evening in 
the week, and Mrs. Loonley thought 
that just because she was not in his 
set that they would not marry. She’s 
a pretty girl, and good enough for 
that silly boy.” 

Mrs. Loonley with her young, smil- 
ing face, passed at that moment and 
nodded to Mrs. Elvert with the crisp 
gaiety of a bride to whom all life is 
summer. Mrs. Elvert returned the 
greeting with obvious pride, and a 
furtive glance at me. 

“She is giving a tea next week, and 
she has asked myself and my daugh- 
ter, Marian,” commented Mrs. Elvert, 
with studied carelessness. “Mrs. 
Loonley will surely have to appear at 
the tea given by her son’s wife, and 
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she should invite some of her old 
friends,” she speculated with the rea- 
soning of the socially ambitious. I 
did not reply, thinking of the devious 
ways this woman had of becoming 
acquainted with the truly important 
ones in the social clique, but Mrs. El- 
vert did not notice my lapse. She 
had forgotten me. Looking intently 
at the rose covered gate beyond the 
first arbor, her gaze was fixed now 
upon a woman who entered slowly, 
calmly, with an imposing demeanor 
and garbed in a black lace shawl. 

“Mrs. Reesing,” Mrs. Elvert ex- 
claimed in an abject whisper. 

The older woman, attracted perhaps 
by some hypnotism of the eyes, 
watching from our table, moved ma- 
jestically toward us. She was the so- 
cial arbiter of the town, and was con- 
scious of her power, albeit a bit anx- 
ious that the press should not inquire 
too closely into her early history. 
(She was said at least to have had a 
workaday past in a mining town.) As 
she came toward us that afternoon, 
Mrs. Reesing was a_ repetition, if 
somewhat in caricature, of the grande 
dame that one may meet at any gar- 
den party in any American city. She 
was potentially the matron of means 
and obviously possessed brains with- 
out the distinction of breeding or in- 
tellect. Her shoulders were well 
thrown back, almost too well erect her 
head, and her face a trifle baggy from 
over-massage. There was a puffiness 
around her small grey eyes, and her 
hair was arranged so carefully over 
the ears that one thought vaguely of 
wigs without the certainty that she 
had recourse to that form of decep- 
tion. She wore a neat bonnet of black 
trimmed with lavender flowers of an 
expensive French variety, and her 
Italian lace shawl was draped over a 
rich silk gown. She had been abroad 
once. Her social career had been in 
the town, and she lacked the polish of 
manner that might have come to her 
-with meeting more and varied people 
in a metropolitan set. As she walked 
nearer, she swept our group with her 
lorgnette, and bowed to an old wo- 
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man in a gown of grey and orchid 
shades, whose son owned one of the 
large newspapers of the West. She 
went toward the woman in grey, and 
bowed to me as she passed. That 
nod of recognition thrown to me from 
the great lady was observed by Mrs. 
Elvert, who saw her course clearly 
with me from that moment. She fast- 
ened herself to me with-a resolute 
hooking of her right arm into my left, 
and we walked away together out of 
the garden. We strolled along the 
street where roses on either side of 
the walk gave the town an aspect of 
the proverbial peaceful suburban dis- 
trict, the nestling spot of established 
homes where social unrest could not 
exist, and never was known. Mrs. 
Elvert chatted with forced gaiety, but 
growing more confidential subtly. She 
ventured a query: 

“Have you known Mrs. Reesing a 
long time?” 

I told Mrs. Elvert that I knew Mrs. 
Reesing very well. 

“She is such a good mother, and 
quite devoted to her husband, I hear,” 
pursued Mrs. Elvert, “that I cannot 
believe the other story about her 
doubtful origin and her life in Ne- 
vada. Can you?” ingeniously in- 
quired the climber. 

“No one believes such stories,” I 
explained. “But people must talk, you 
know.” 

We came at that moment to the turn 
in the road, where I paused to say 
good-bye to Mrs. Elvert. We heard 
at once the soft crunching of wheels 
and turned together to face Mrs. 
Reesing’s carriage. The society leader 
spied the society reporter, and sig- 
naled her man to stop. Mrs. Elvert 
was in a nervous flutter of expectation 
and we approached the carriage. 

Mrs. Reesing, encircled in velvet 
wrappings, extended a lavender gloved 
hand to me, and with a wrinkled smile 
murmured, in her cracked voice: 

“Good afternoon, my dear.” 

Mrs. Elvert’s opportunity had found 
her in my company. She purred and 
waited as if some beneficent goddess 
were about to pour the gift of the uni- 
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verse into her waiting hand. I intro- 
duced Mrs. Elvert to Mrs. Reesing, 
and the grey-green eyes shone with 
undisguised delight. A trio, each with 
nothing to say to the other, we chatted 
a moment over the obvious success of 
the garden party, and then the won- 
derful moment for one of us arrived. 
Mrs. Reesing was asking us in her 
sharp falsetto to come to luncheon at 
her home, “Sky Plains,” on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. We promised to 
come, and a thin eager face shone 
with gratified vanity. Mrs. Elvert 
said good-bye effusively, and Mrs. 
Reesing drove on, with her lavender 


sunshade carefully shading her keen 


old eyes from the sun. 

Mrs. Elvert gave a great sigh of 
satisfaction. “Isn’t she charming?” 
she breathed ecstatically. “She will 
surely send Marian a card for her 
Saturday night dances. You must 


come to luncheon with me _ to-mor- 
row,” she pleaded, looking up at me 
in my role of social benefactor. 


It was at luncheon next day at her 
home that Mrs. Elvert frankly con- 
fessed her ambitions and social neces- 
sities. As we sat at the table, I stirred 
my tea, thoughtfully, watching those 
thin lips as she talked. Strange, ran 
my meditation, when those restless 
lips reveal her petty schemes I am 
repelled, and yet there was a pity for 
Becky Sharp. 

“What are you thinking ?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Nething,” I 
sipping tea. 

“T want you to think,” she retorted, 
impatiently. “How am_I to get that 
invitation, and get it for Marian in the 
right way?” 

The grey-green eyes riveted on my 
face, but I shrugged my shoulders, 
reaching for a piece of bread. I broke 
the bread while she eyed me _ cun- 
ningly. 

“Don’t you think, dearie, that I 
should have it?” she wheedled. 

“Why?” I asked, smiling at her 
anxious face. 

She reached toward me, putting her 
small, ill-kept hand on my shoulder. 


rejoined laconically, 


“Because it means position for myself 
and my children. I’ve got to keep up 
now,” she added vehemently. “Since 
my husband failed in business, we 
have been going steadily down hill. 
We'll have the money again some day, 
I know, and I must not let go at this 
time.” 

“No, of course not,” I admitted. 

“Well, then——” She held her 
breath expectantly. 

“I cannot promise,” I began, and 
her pale cheeks colored slightly. 

“But you will,” she pleaded. “Such 
a little thing for you to ask Mrs. 
Reesing for a card for a debutante, 
and you don’t know what it means to 
me.” 

I marveled at the pinched face, the 
eyes underscored with lines, the thin 
lips tremulous. 

“T’ll do it,” I said decisively. 

“You must,” she said, half-patheti- 
cally. “I must ask you for these 
things. My husband is indifferent to 
the social future of the children. It 
will be difficult for me to dress Mar- 
ian properly for the dances, but he 
doesn’t seem to care. He seems stupid 
lately, and I’m tired of his indiffer- 
ence.” 

It occurred to me that a word of 
warning to Mrs. Elvert about her in- 
difference to her poor, overworked 
husband would not be amiss. He was 
a tragic and lonely figure in the back- 
ground, an unhappy failure to his 
family and the world. Yet how can 
one speak of such things? Every one 
knew that he was ill and nearing the 
end, except this woman, who stood 
closest to him, but all absorbed in her 
game on the social playground. 

“T’ve heard of your husband,” I 
said. “He has helped so many young 
men in the beginning of their careers 
and has been written about so much 
in the papers for his discriminating 
charity.” 

“Yes, he was written up while we 
were rich,” she remarked, sneeringly. 
“He has nothing to give now, so they 
do not write about him. I wish that 
he had attended to his own ambitions 
instead of helping other people.” I 
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knew that she meant her ambitions, 
but I kept discreetly silent. 

Before the day appointed for Mrs. 
Reesing’s luncheon I had telephoned 
several people on behalf of the bud- 
ding Marian. She promptly received 
the coveted card for the Saturday 
night dances, was invited to join the 
Sunrise Dramatic Club, the Girls’ Re- 
creation Society, and the Marigold 
Sewing Circle. Her social future was 
made, Mrs. Elvert informed me. She 
was an ecstatic mother, and Marian 
helped her with the sewing of white 
lace on the seams of the old black silk 
dress that was to be resurrected for 
the Reesing luncheon. In the whip- 
ping of faded seams into new folds 
there was many a bitter comment 
doubtless between mother and daugh- 
ter on the fact of their poverty and a 
secret resentment against the husband 
and father who had failed miserably 
in the game with his fellow men, 


stronger of brain and bolder in cour- 


age. The ineffable morning arrived, 
and I glanced during breakfast at the 
society column where Mrs. Reesing’s 
informal luncheon was mentioned. 
Among those who would be present 
was the name of Mrs. Elvert written 
to her eyes, I smiled to myself, in let- 
ters of fire. But—what was this small 
item adjoining the society chat? Just 
opposite that frivolous announcement 
about the party was a death notice. 
What horrible jest of fate when the 
game was about to begin for the over- 
strained little climber? It was im- 
possible to believe but here was a 
meagre note of the sudden death of 
Mr. Elvert the evening before. I sat 
dazed for a moment thinking of the 
significance of this awful event in the 
moth-like lives of mother and daugh- 
ter. The collapse of Mrs. Elvert’s 
social schemes and all her effort ne- 
gated by the untimely death of one 
whom she despised, or at least com- 
pletely ignored in her scheme of ex- 
istence. How would she take it, I 


wondered. Had the game, with its 
tortuous twinings in and out of peo- 
ple’s lives, using this person and that 
as if they were puppets, had this 
game left her a remnant of sentiment 
for one who had been only a poor 
hindrance in the play of achievement ? 
Was there perhaps some dormant af- 
fection in her heart for that neglected 
husband that might flame again in the 
face of the catastrophe, and might 
come to light Mrs. Elvert toward a 
better realization of the values of life? 
I remembered widows before whose 
thoughts immediately turned, with the 
death of their husbands, to the ro- 
mance of their youth, and whose 
whole after life was sweetened and 
freshened with the memory of the 
vitalizing love of long ago. What 
would Mrs. Elvert’s invitation to Mrs. 
Reesing’s luncheon mean to-day? 

Well, I went to see Mrs. Elvert and 
found her seated in her little drawing 
room surrounded by the three blonde 
children. They were a dazed group 
and whimpering. They petted their 
mother ineffectually, and she hardly 
knew that they existed. She sat in 
the chair that they had brought for 
her and rocked herself to and fro 
hopelessly. The pallor of her face 
was ghastly, and the grey-green eyes 
had a strange, changed look. It was 
that look of understanding that comes 
to every human being when they have 
lost a false security in life, when the 
treacherous ground under one’s feet 
has slipped away irrevocably. In her 
loneliness, the meanness of her aims 
was thrust upon her as only death car. 
thrust the facts of itself upon the 
most frivolous. 

“He is gone,” she said to me with 
simple tragedy. 

I left her without speaking. There 
was nothing after all to tell a broken 
woman who knew now that her little 
world had crumbled, and that her love 
had died while she played the game 
of stepping stones. 





The Glory of Strength 


By Lou Rodman Polley 


led Yale, howling, to victory in 

the great Harvard-Yale football 

game. And, in five minutes, 
Beauty said enough with her thick- 
lashed eyes and tinted dimples, to 
make The Strong Man glory in his 
strength as never before. For Beauty 
declared she worshiped strength. Her 
friends said it was a fad; but Beauty 
believed herself a reincarnation of 
some soul from that era in Rome when 
strength was adored. 

Beauty saw him next when he won 
the Marathon race, and her heart 
thrilled with pride that neither silver 
cups nor wreaths of victory could de- 
tain him. He came straight to her— 
read his fate in her eyes, and so, in 
time, they were married. 

And lived happily ever afterward? 
No, this is not a fairy tale. It is the 
story of a real man who has many 
times gazed down that crowded street 
vou know so well. It is the story of a 
real woman who is thinking new lines 
in her beautiful face to-day. 

The bridegroom had a slow, little 
wholesale business, with a slow, reli- 
able partner. 
the returns were not large. Beauty ar- 
ranged the rooms in her modest home. 
She placed the carrara statuette of 
“The Athlete,” the bronze bas-relief 
of “The Wrestlers,” the photos of 
“The Marathon Race,” and hung in the 
best light her wedding present, a great 
painting of “Samson Bearing the 
Gates.”” And when the novelty of ar- 
ranging her new home wore off, 
Beauty fretted and shed surface tears; 
for this was the first experience of her 
short life when money was not poured 
out in her behalf. She had _ been 


Be saw him first when he 


It was sure, safe, but 


dressed, traveled and had always 
moved in the smartest set, with the 
avowed purpose of getting her prop- 
erly settled. Having married her into 
a good family to a popular young 
man, her uncle, who had furnished the 
funds, gladly washed his hands of her. 
But now Beauty was out of the old 
swim, and she wept, and her tears 
stung her Strong Man like the blows 
of a whip. 

“With all my might of strength, to 
make you sit back! from your crowd. 
It’s absurd! Don’t cry, little dew- 
drop, I'll find a way. I’ve got to. I’ve 
got the strength—just wait and see.” 

So he and his partner decided he 
should go to Alaska, and send furs 
directly to their New York house. 

He went. The venture prospered. 
Their bank balance showed a goodly 
line of figures. Beauty was back in 
her old set; but she was lonely, and 
the letters she wrote The Strong Man 
made him throw back his magnificent 
shoulders and swear that for him the 
word impossible did not exist. But 
it did. One stormy night the  ill- 
starred old schooner, “The Clara Ne- 
vada,” came reeling through the ice- 
bergs, up the Alaskan coast. The rot- 
ten old craft had been battened up to 
catch some of the ’98 gold rush, and 
to-night, overloaded with cattle, with 
a hundred passengers crowded on, she 
struck a gale that threw her on her 
side in the sea trough, where she wal- 
lowed helplessly with mountains of 
icebergs tearing past, and threatening 
to sink her every plunge she made. 
She was beaten far out of her course, 
but even had she been opposite a life 
saving station, no boat would have put 
out in such a gale; and the chances of 
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shooting a line to her as she plunged 
and the icebergs intervened, would not 
have been worth hoping for. But, 
there was no life station, only a little 
group of white men and Indians who 
stood helpless on the shore, while 
“The Clara’s” rockets burned holes in 
the sleety sky, pleading for help for 
the hundred souls aboard; and “The 
Clara’s” gun—its voice smothered by 
the roar of the storm, made a lesser 
sound than the great, ice-bearing 
waves that reared high—high, and 
came crashing down with a report like 
a broadside, scattering into icy spray 
on the rocks at the feet of the little 
group of watchers. Dully, “The Clara 
Nevada’s” gun boomed, steadily her 
rockets sent up the vain plea for help. 
By the light of her rockets, they saw 
the gates up and a band of desperate 
men running the terrified, struggling 
cattle into the sea. The last resort to 
lighten her and keep her afloat. 

“They are putting up a brave fight. 
I can’t stand this any longer. I’ve got 
to help.” 

The Strong Man was slipping from 
his clothes as he spoke. 

“T’ve got to get a line to ’em.” 

He silenced all objections. “Hold 
steady there. I’m strong enough for 
anything.” 

Is there an actual demon of the sea? 
And does it sometimes rise in its 
might to show boasting man how puny 
he is? The giant hand of the sea 
seized “The Clara Nevada,” and 
wrenched her under the ice capped 
waves. She lies down there to-day, 
and of the hundred loved forms that 
went down with her, only one battered 
corpse ever came to human gaze. 

And The Strong Man with the line, 
swimming high, diving low, making 
steadily toward the ship? Did the 
ocean hear his boast? It whirled him 
in a smother of salty ice—it tossed 
him to and fro—beat and gashed him 
against jagged icebergs till he lay 
limp and senseless as drifting sea- 
weed. Then, with a roar of scorn, it 
lifted its plaything aloft on its top- 
mest crest and dashed it—a crushed 
and broken thing, on the rocky shore. 


And it was high noon next day before 
The Thing, that would never again be 
The Strong Man, groaned its first trib- 
ute to the long agony that stood ready 
to take its place as master. 

“Now,” said the greatest surgeon of 
the one and only New York. “The 
pain will always be worse nights— 
though I know it is hard enough at all 
times. I am leaving you a phial full of 
one-half grain morphine tablets with 
the hypodermic set. You know how 
to use the needle. I haven’t three 
patients in the city I’d dare do this 
with; but I know you, lad; know you 
from toes to cardiac sac. You'll cheer 
up, boy. You’ve got money enough to 
last while you last. You’ve got the 
loveliest wife in the city, your wheeled 
chaif, and, for the pain—praise the 
man who discovered morphine.” And 
he laid the little silver case on a stand 
in easy reach of the bed. 

“He has only a few years at most: 
let him get through with as little tor- 
ture as possible,” muttered the great 
surgeon as he stepped into his limou- 
sine. Then he added, comfortably: 

“It’s a mercy he can’t live long, 
scarred and crippled as he is; _ be- 


. sides, he hasr.’t money enough to last 


many years, and he is in much better 
shape to bury than to go broke.” 

Day by day The Thing that had 
been The Strong Man gained strength, 
and by and bye its wheeled chair, bent 
figure and face, bearded to cover the 
hideous scars, became familiar on the 
Exchange. Always careful, crafty, 
cool. Making decisions the world 
called supernatural, but which were 
the result of careful planning and 
watching for months. 

And Beauty? Once, long ere 
Beauty was a bride, she was at a “first 
night.” The plot was unique, weird. 
When at the last the wicked lover won 
the Queen of Love, and ‘clasped her 
close to his panting breast—the lights 
blinked—the stage went dark only for 
a moment. But when the lights came 
back, instead of the Queen of Love, 
the man was clasping in his arms the 
phosphorescent, mouldering corpse of 
the wife he had murdered long ago. 
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It was horrible. And, later, Beauty 
seated in an ivy covered grotto, eating 
daintily shaped ices, flirted her fan, 
said it was horrible, and that she 
would never go to see it again. But 
now it, or.something very like it, had 
come right into Beauty’s tapestry- 
hung, flower perfumed home, and it 
had come to stay. 

At first she wept, struggled and de- 
nied it. But most of all, she wept. 
She never came into the room where 
The Thing struggled in its agony, but 
she only burst into tears. It took a 
whole year for her to adjust herself. 
Then she took the advice of the friend 
who said there was no sense in bury- 
ing herself alive. So she spent her 
summers at Newport, or took long 
cruises with yachting friends and win- 
ters she ran over to Paris or Venice. 

Once she had lowered her eyes and 
asked The Thing to accompany her 
to Newport; and The Thing had said 
what she hoped, that he was too busy. 
Still, Beauty felt that Fate had dealt 
hardly with her, as she so worshiped 
strength. One summer there came a 
day when she doubted the finality of 
Fate’s move. For, at Newport, came 
to her another athlete. His shoulders 
were splendid, his muscles mighty 
and his face all unscarred. He found 
this wife harder to win than a maiden, 
so he put much power and passion in 
his wooing, ‘more even than he re- 
membered to have done before, and he 
was a man of many loves. Soon gos- 
sip waxed amain, and was carried, los- 
ing nothing on the journey, to. the 
noisy, smoking metropolis. By this 
time, neither Beauty nor her lover 
cared for a little thing like scandal. 
Their plans were completed. They 
would fly to laughing Paris. Beauty 
was very gay, for again she should 
rule in the heart of a strong man, 
and she believed after a little shuf- 
fling of red tape, she should be his 
wife. The Lover, too, was very gay, 
but not because he saw matrimony in 
his near future; but this was his nine- 
tieth wrestle with Cupid, and again he 
had won. Besides, he had left a cup 
half drained in a Paris boudoir, and 


his pulse quickened at the thought of 
returning. One evening they sat in 
the moonlight on a deserted esplanade 
and he held her hand to his lips and 
leaned against her knees. 

She wondered why the memory of 
an unpleasant sound should force it- 
self upon that moment? No, it was 
the sound. The slight creaking of the 
mechanism of a wheeled chair. Be- 
fore she could cry out, or The Lover 
rise, the wheeled chair was before 
them, holding The Thing, who had 
grown thinner and paler in each of the 
four years since he had been The 
Thing. Twisted and scarred and 
bearded, but with big, brilliant eyes 
that seemed to send out a flame that 
withered the foliage of their sophis- 
tries and exposed the foul, slimy shape 
of coarse named shame. The Lover 
would have slunk away, but one of 
the maimed hands made a gesture, so 
potent that the huge bulk of muscles 
stopped and trembled. Coldly, calm- 
ly, the husband spoke of legal free- 
dom for Beauty, and was The Lover 
ready to take this woman for his 
wife? And The Lover, turning many 
shades of red, stammered and mum- 
bled out that he was not—for years to 
come would not be in a position to 
marry. Then, one by one, the frozen 
voice dragged forth confessions of 
The Lover’s scattered harem, to which 
the young wife was to have been 
added. And Beauty, clinging to the 
wheeled chair, hid her face in horror 
and cried: “Send him away! Oh, 
send him away.” A movement of the 
deformed hand, and The Lover 
skulked from sight, and The Thing’s 
pounding heart shook his feeble body 
and rattled the wheel chair. He re- 
turned at once to New York, and the 
next day Beauty followed him. For 
days she kept her room and cried her 
violet eyes red and longed for some- 
thing strong to cling to. At length, in 
utter desolation she thought of the 
marred hands that by a gesture had 
held the powerful athlete trembling, 
and by a slight wave had sent him 
rushing from her outraged sight. And 
the thought of clinging to even those 
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broken hands brought comfort to her. 
So, of an early morning, while all the 
house slept, she stole to her husband’s 
room. 

But she did not ask for pardon 
—did not reach out the dimpled soft- 
ness of her hands to clasp his, for the 
reason that his hands were very cold 
and pale, stiff and unclaspable. He 
had been dead all night, they said. 
The great surgeon who had known 
them. since they were children, came 
to the house of mourning and stood by 
the widow’s side in the death cham- 
ber. “It’s a miracle he lasted so long, 
my dear,” he consoled. “His suffer- 
ings were terrible.” (The ghastly face 
on the pillow corroborated this.) He 
was a strong man. He might have 
found relief from pain, but he would 
keep his brain clear to make a fortune 
for you. He lasted until he made it, 
my dear; you’ve a fortune in your 
own name, all safely invested. You 
will never know want. I don’t think 
even death could put him on the mat 


till he had made you safe. But he 
suffered—suffered horribly and denied 
himself relief.” 

The surgeon lifted the little silver 
hypodermic case, and touching the 
spring that opened it, held up the 
phial of morphine tablets. Not one 
had been removed. 

“And for four years he has battled 
through the awful nights, looking for- 
ward to the hopeless days, with relief 
within reach of his hand—and resist- 
ed. Your husband was a strong man, 
my dear, such a strength is man’s 
glory.” 

Somewhere in Beauty’s_ self-bound 
little brain a buckle slipped, and she 
longed to cry out to all the surging 
life of city, hamlet, farm and forest 
hut—she prayed for power to tell 
them to look within the soul of crip- 
ple, of school girl—of mother and 
grandsire, to look quickly before it 
was too late, and they might find a 
glory of strength greater than Homer 
sang. 





THE ROAD-SONG 


The wanderlust may find you— 
The gipsy-thongs may bind you. 
The lure of trails unbroken 

May call you from my side; 

But the dream-god will remind you, 
Of the hills you left behind you— 
Awake the home-sick longings, 
When the miles are free and wide. 


The gipsy-god may bless you— 

The vagrant sands caress you. 

The silver-throated vespers 

May call at close of day. 

In pilgrim-garb they'll dress you— 

At secret shrines confess you, 

But your heart you’ll leave behind you, 
In the home-land far away. 


CHART Pitt. 





XIV. 


R. VAN DORN left his office 
M in San Francisco an hour ear- 
lier than usual, and when he 
reached San Mateo in his 
motor car, he ordered it to stop in the 
street back of the Peninsula Hotel. 
As he alighted, he told the chauffeur 
not to wait. When the car sped out of 
sight, he started on his way to the 
Crystal Springs road. He was ex- 
ceedingly cautious that his going to 
Amata’s home might not be discov- 
ered by Marcella or his wife, because 
he knew the insulting remarks they 
would make about his defenseless 
child. When he reached Amata’s gar- 
den, he paused and looked about. He 
saw_no one, and heard no sound in the 
hut. He went to the rough, white- 
washed entrance and knocked. He 
found the old man sitting by the win- 
dow at the end of the room. 

“Good evening! Am I intruding?” 
The violinist rose. “You are always 
welcome, Mr. Van Dorn.” 

“Thank you.” The millionaire 
looked at the old fellow with sympa- 
thy and admiration. There was a 
quiet dignity in his manner that com- 
manded respect. 


“Wiil you sit here?” He placed a 
chair for his guest with the ease of 
one who could see. 

“T stopped in to see if there is any- 
thing I can do for you,” Mr. Van Dorn 
began. As Amata was not there, he 
could not speak of his offer to her, 
not knowing whether she had _ con- 
fided in her foster father. 

“It is kind of you to think of us,” 
the old man said with gratitude. “It 
takes very little to satisfy us, and the 
people are kind and generous.” 

“I am glad. You must have been 
pleased last night with Amata’s suc- 
cess. I never have heard her sing 
better.” 

“Yes. I didn’t want her to sing 
again, accompanied by an orchestra, 
because it stimulates her love for the 
stage, But I couldn’t refuse Miss Gor- 
don.” 

“The child deserves a bright fu- 
ture,” Mr. V2n Dorn assured him. 
“There is something in her that com- 
mands admiration and respect.” 

The violinist smiled with happy 
pride. “You don’t know how deeply 
I thank you. Your love for your own 
daughter makes you understand my 
anxiety for Amata. I’m always un- 
easy when she goes out alone. If all 
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men were like you, I should have 
nothing to fear.” 

Mr. Van Dorn did not speak at 
once. Pain came into his eyes, and 
he wished he could confide in this 
gentle old man and receive some com- 
tort and sympathy. 

“IT am sure you must be a_ good 
father,” the Italian added, after a 
thoughtful moment. “Amata, poor 
child, never has known the happiness 
of a father’s devotion.” , 

“Do you think she wishes to know 
anything concerning him?” Mr. Van 
Dorn asked, with a touch of emotion. 

“T don’t know. I have no desire to 
set her against him, because I always 
have had the hope that some day we 
shall find him, and if he is the right 
kind now, I want her to be willing to 
go to him.” 

“Can you identify him?” 

The violinist leaned back and some 
time passed before he spoke. Mr. 
Van Dorn studied him with a throb- 
bing heart. 

“I wish I could see you, but I trust 
you as I never have trusted any man 
before, unless Mr. Gordon is the one 
exception. I have a different feeling 
for you, somehow. Would you be 
willing to help me, if you could?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will show you something. 
Don’t tell Amata. I never have let 
her see it. She would want to wear 
it, because it belonged to her mother.” 
He slowly unbuttoned his blue flan- 
nel shirt. “I don’t know who the 
child’s father is, nor how high he may 
have risen in the world, and as Amata 
trusts all who are kind to her, I have 
been afraid this might be shown to 
the wrong person and be the cause of 
trouble. When she is a little older 
and knows the world better, I’ll give 
this into her keeping.” The old man’s 
deft fingers were fumbling with some- 
thing at his throat, and presently he 
drew forth a locket and chain and put 
them into Mr. Van Dorn’s hand. 

The millionaire sat with bated 
breath. His heart was _ throbbing 
madly, and he stifled an exclamation. 
He was holding the locket that he had 


given his lost Amata! Her beautiful 
image rose before his dazzled eyes, 
and he felt again the pressure of her 
lips when he had fastened the chain 
about her throat. In silent anguish 
and joy, he pressed the little locket 
to his lips, as though it were a living 
thing. 

“Open it!” The old man’s voice 
seemed to come from afar, and he 
slowly obeyed with trembling fingers. 
He knew what he would find, and his . 
eyes rested unseeingly on the two pic- 
tures that had been taken for his lost 
love. The past came to him with such 
tormenting vividness that he saw only 
his log cabin and his trusting, faith- 
ful Amata. At last he realized that 
the old man was waiting for him to 
speak. 

“This is Amata’s father, I 
pose?” he slowly asked. 

“Yes. It was only on the mother’s 
deathbed that she told me anything of 
her life in Gold Hill. She said that 
he had given her this locket, and that 
she had promised never to part with 
it. I know that she intended to tell 
me the name of the man who should 
have been her husband, but death 
came too soon. It is strange that she 
loved him until the end. Not even 
his cruel treatment killed the affec- 
tionate remembrance of their happy 
days.” 

Mr. Van Dorn could not speak. The 
torment of longing and regret that 
swept over him almost robbed him of 
his seif control. 

“What do you think of him?” the 
old man -asked, when the long silence 
had not been broken. “I used to 
study those pictures before I lost my 
sight, and I could not understand how 
a man with a face like his could have 
been devoid of honor, love and kind- 
ness.” 

Mr. Van Dorn’s ravished eyes were 
raised to the old man in a plea for 
pity and forgiveness. 

“I was studying the pictures,” he 
said, with an effort to hide his .emo- 
tion. “I am trying to think if I ever 
have seen him. I used to be in Gold 
Hill looking after mines.” 


sup- 
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The Italian bent forward. “Can 
you help me find him?” 

“T’ll try. Perhaps he is longing for 
his child.” 

“That is my hope. I don’t want to 
lose Amata, but I can’t think that her 
father would part us after all the 
years I have kept her from harm.” 

“Don’t fear that you will lose her. 
You always can rely upon my aid.” 

The violinist held out his hand and 
Mr. Van Dorn pressed it affection- 
ately. 

“Perhaps you had better give me 
the locket. Amata will return and I 
don’t want her to see it.” 

Mr. Van Dorn gave the case a last 
loving glance, and as he watched the 
old man fasten the chain about his 
throat, he had a great longing to con- 
fess. He knew that he must some 
day, and it would be before long, he 
thought. The iron will of the adven- 


turous man was broken, and he knew 
that the truth was forcing its way into 


the light. It was only his dread of 
the chaos that must follow his con- 
fession that made him cling to his 
secret. 

“TI must go home to dinner,” he said 
opening his watch and closing it with- 
out giving it a glance. “I want to 
thank you for the confidence you have 
in me. The day will come when you 
will find that you have not trusted me 
in vain.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “If you can 
help me find Amata’s father, and 
make him understand the crime he 
has committed, I shall feel that you 
have come to me like a messenger 
from heaven.” 

Mr. Van Dorn went away with hope 
and remorse battling in his heart. The 
past was: relieved with sorrow and 
joy. But he dared not think of the 
future. What would be the result 
when his secret was revealed? 


ak ok ** * 


“We are going to make five dollars 
to-morrow night,” Amata said, when 
she returned to the hut. “I met Mrs. 
Marston in her motor car as I came 
home just now, and she asked me to 


come and sing two or three songs to- 
morrow evening. She is going to have 
an informal gathering, and I’m to sing 
about ten o’clock while ices are being 
served on the lawn.” 

When they had finished their light 
supper, the old man stretched out in 
the chair to have his accustomed 
sleep. 

“I’m going to sprinkle the flowers,” 
Amata told him as she took the pillow 
from his cot and slipped it under his 
head. 

Whiie she attended to the flowers, 
the golden red sun was sinking and 
tinged the sky with gorgeous pink and 
purple tints. She looked up ai the 
varying glory, and the beauty of it 
brought a low, joyous song to lier 
lips. The afterglow was fading, and 
she was still at her task. Some one 
came along the board walk towards 
her garden, and Mr. Burke appeared. 

“You are always busy,” he said, 
and his eyes lighted in appreciation. 
“You keep your garden in excellent 
order.” He cast a quick glance about 
—then his eyes rested again on her. 
Nothing inverested him but the irl. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she asked. 
“We must stay out here, because 
father is sleeping.” 

A searching look came into his 
eyes. “I’d rather stay here with you, 
anyway,” he said. 

Her expression did not change, as 
he had hoped it would. 

“Tt is good to see the return of your 
happiness,” he began in a sympathetic 
tone. “After telling you the other day 
of the contemptible remarks made by 
people, I feared that I had done wrong 
—that you would never recover from 
the grief of it.” 

Pain came into her eyes. “I have 
put the accusations out of my 
thoughts. People who have said:such 
cruel things can’t be in a position to 
harm us, since you, the Gordons, and 
Mr. Van Dorn still continue to be our 
friends.” 

A spark flared in his eyes at the 
mention of the millionaire. He had 
come this evening to please Marcella, 
and consequently to aid himself, and 
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there was nothing at which he would 
stop. 

“T am glad that you have such 
faith. Perhaps you are also thinking 
of the time when you will be-a great 
artist. Those who are _ persecuting 
you now, will be seeking you then. 
Have you decided to accept my of- 
fer?” 

“T have been wanting to see you,” 
she returned. “The morning after, 
my heart had been filled with misery, 
peace came again, and I knew the 
course I must follow!” 

“Then you are going to accept?” he 
eagerly asked. 

“No, but I thank you for your kind- 
ness.” 

“You refuse!” he echoed, 
suddenly erect. 

“Yes. Something else has been of- 
fered, and I am sure that my accept- 
ance will not grieve father.” 

He turned his shrewd but puzzled 
gaze on her. “Are you sure that you 
are not making a mistake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Pardon me if I seem curious, but 
it is my interest in your welfare that 
makes me ask if you intend to follow 
your father’s advice and go into ser- 
vitude in the Gordons’ home.” 

“No. Something far better has 
been suggested. Perhaps I should tell 
you, for your kindness warrants it. 
Money has been offered to perfect 
my voice for the concert stage, and I 
am sure father won’t refuse.” 

“You haven’t spoken of it yet?” 

“No.” 

“It is a hard fight for a concert 
singer who has no fame.” 

“Perhaps, but I have decided to 
try, and even though I don’t make a 
great success, by voice will be trained 
and I’ll have made enough money to 
study for the opera.” 

“You will be starting the wrong 
way. Some one has been giving you 
bad advice.” His piercing eyes did 
not leave her face. 

Amata shook her head. “It may 
not be. Time alone can tell.” 

“Did you confide in any one the 
offer I made you?” 


sitting 


“T told Miss Gordon, because she 
would help me with father’s con- 
sent.” 

He wondered how he could extort 
a full confession from her. ‘Don’t 
you think it would be well for you to 
confide in me? I hope you under- 
stand that I am not merely curious. I 
want to see you get the best out of 
life. Are you sure of the person who 
has made this offer?” 

“There is no reason why I should 
not tell you,” Amata slowly said, “but 
you must promise not to speak of it 
until the right time comes. Mr. Van 
Dorn os 

Mr. Burke sprang up. “Van Dorn! 
To the devil with him?” All the 
hatred he bore the millionaire was in- 
tensified and reflected in his impas- 
sioned eyes. 

“What do 
gasped. 

He pressed his firm lips together. 
Van Dorn was making a risky effort 
to outwit him. He put consternation 
into his voice as he said: “Pardon my 
exclamation, but it shocked me that 
he would do such a dastardly thing 
under the circumstances.” 

“What circumstances?” 

“Let us not speak of it. It is im- 
possible for you to accept anything 
from him. I thought he was more of 
a gentleman.” 

“We can’t let it drop like this,” she 
protested. “I have agreed to accept 
his offer as soon as father gives his 
consent, and if, as you say, it is im- 
possible for me to take anything from 
him, I must know it now.” 

The decision in her voice gave the 
miner a pleasant surprise. She was 
not so simple as he had always 
thought she was. 

“IT told you that people object to 
your presence here. It was Mrs. Van 
Dorn and her daughter who made 
these remarks, and it is they who 
wished me to use my influence to 
make you go away.” 

Amata drew a 
“They——” 

“Yes, they,” he repeated. “Van 
Dorn knows that his wife and daugh- 


you mean?” Amata 


breath. 


sharp 
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ter despise you and never would con- 
sent to his. giving you.a dollar. What 
is the feeling a man has when he pro- 
poses such a thing to a girl, knowing 
that it must be kept a secret from his 
wife ?” 

He saw that she was. trembling 
from the shock of his brutal words. 

“Mr. Van Dorn is a_ gentleman,” 
she said, with sudden firmness. “Don’t 
say again that he is not. He doesn’t 
realize what my position would be in 
the eyes of the vulgar minded. His 
heart is too good, his generosity and 
sympathy too great for him to have 
such thoughts as you have just ex- 
pressed.” 

Mr. Burke eyed her with astonish- 
ment, then his anger flared that she 
should defend Van Dorn with such ar- 
dor. Her pale face was animated by 
a sudden glow of defense and chal- 
lenge, and in that moment Marcella’s 
wealth and position became _ trivial 
things. This girl could stir an in- 
toxicating emotion, and he wanted 
her, and her alone. 

“T realize that I can’t accept Mr. 
Van Dorn’s generosity,” she presently 
added in a calmer voice. “This is the 
second time that you have swept hap- 
piness from me, but I understand that 
you don’t wish to be unkind, and I 
appreciate it.” 

He brightened. “I am glad that 
you realize my friendship. How 
could I let you go blindly into trou- 
ble?” ~ 

“You couldn’t. 
please go away.” 

“Reconsider by offer,” he urged. “I 
have no one to object.” 

She: nodded wearily, and he went 
away. She sank on the ground, and 
rested her head against the rough 
stump. Joy had gone out of her life 
‘again, leaving her crushed. 


It is all right, but 


XV 


Shortly before it was time for her 
guests to arrive, Mrs. Marston stepped 
out on the veranda of her home and 
glanced over the grounds in search of 
Roy. He was sitting under the pep- 


per tree on the lawn, and she went 
down to him, but he did not notice 
her until she was near. She saw that 
he was deep in thought. Sitting be- 
side him on the rustic bench, she laid 
her hand on his. 

“What are you thinking of, Roy?” 

“Of Amata.” 

“Oh!” she lightly exclaimed, as if 
the subject was to be instantly dis- 
missed. “What is the trouble be- 
tween you and Marcella?” 


“Her life is too artificial. If she 


‘were more like her father, it would 


be different. It has been only within 
a week or two that I have had an in- 
sight into his real character. He is 
finer than I had supposed.” 

“What made you know him bet- 
ter?” 

“His sympathetic understanding of 
Amata and the old man.” 

Mrs. Marston’s eyes slowly turned 
on him. “Do they need sympathy?” 

Roy glanced at her, surprised. 
“Don’t you think so, mother, when 
they have to beg in the streets?” 

“It is sad. The girl should do some- 
thing better with her voice.” 

“She hasn’t a chance.” 

His mother’s shrewd glance rested 
on him. “Have you talked with her 
about it?” 

"Yes," 

She turned away and frowned. “Mr. 
Burke seems quite interested in Mar- 
cella, doesn’t he?” she ventured, after 
a moment. 

“Yes, but he isn’t the right kind.” 

“No,” his mother cheerfully agreed. 
“He isn’t refined enough.” 

Roy shook his head. “It isn’t that, 
mother. It is something else, but so 
far as refinement is concerned, Mar- 
cella is sadly in want of it. The dis- 
respectful way in which she treats 
her parents proves that.” 

“She has been allowed to have her 
own way too much, that’s all.” 

“No, it’s the girl. Elsie couldn’t 
be spoiled.” 

Mrs. Marston gave him a sharp, un- 
certain glance. 

“T’m afraid Marcella is interested in 
Mr. Burke.” 
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There was no annoyance, no _in- 
crease of interest in Roy’s face. 

“IT am sure her father and mother 
would be deeply grieved if she should 
care for him,” he simply said. “But 
she and Burke might get along well 
together.” 

Mrs. Marston saw with bitter disap- 
pointment that his heart was dead to 
Marcella. For five years the mother 
had hoped for and planned on this 
marriage for her son. She could fore- 
see Roy’s financial possibilities with 
Mr. Van Dorn’s fortune to aid him, 
but she dared not hint at this, know- 
ing that he was not worldly ambitious. 
She had expected Mr. Van Dorn to 
awaken him to his opportunities. 

“It troubles me to see the interest 
Burke is manifesting in Amata,” Roy 
added, after a thoughtful pause. 

Mrs. Marston turned on him,. and 
fear crept into her eyes. “Mr. Burke 
couldn’t be deeply interested in her.” 

“Why not?” 

“He may be _ infatuated,” Mrs. 
Marston returned with an_ effort to 
steady her voice, “but he couldn’t 
have serious intentions. She is too 
far beneath him socially. You must 
remember that she is a street singer.” 

“Well, suppose she is! There is 
nothing dishonest in it. She must 
support herself and the old man, and 
she can’t leave him when he is blind. 
It is heroic of her to be willing to 
work in such a way. She is the brav- 
est, finest girl I know.” 

A deep color dyed his mother’s 
face. 

“Yes, the girl is brave, but that 
doesn’t made it any more plausible 
for Mr. Burke to want her. A girl in 
her humble position could only be a 
burden to a rising, prosperous man. 
Society wouldn’t receive her. She is 
an outcast and would make him the 
same. No one can give up easily the 
associations of a lifetime.” 

“The people who would turn from 
aman because he married Amata 
wouldn’t be worthy of the sacrifice he 
would make if he gave her up,” Roy 
retorted with ardor. “I don’t believe 
in this narrow, priggish distinction 


drawn by so-called society. It’s all 
nonsense. Amata is refined, gentle, 
sweet. What more could any one ask 
for? I don’t know of a man who 
could compensate for the sacrifice she 
would make by marrying him, for this 
would mean, to a great extent, the re- 
nouncing of the brilliant future that 
her voice promises. This is what I 
was thinking about when you came 
just now.” 

Mrs. Marston’s fingers tightly grip- 
ped the arm of the rustic bench. She 
understood now why Marcella no 
longer held a place in Roy’s life. 

“You won’t find many who share 
your thoughts,” she murmured, strug- 
gling to force the emotion from her 
voice. “The Van Dorns a 

“Please don’t speak of them. We 
all know how cramped and ungener- 
ous the mother and daughter are, but 
let us consider finer people like the 
Gordons. They treat Amata as their 
equal. They wouldn’t turn from the 
man who would marry her.” 

Mrs. Marston did not answer, for a 
motor car stopped before the gate, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon and Elsie 
stepped out. 

“Mother and I were just discussing 
Amata,” Roy told them. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Marston added in a 
casual tone, from which she crushed 
all emotion. ‘We were speaking of 
the probability of some good man 
making her his wife.” She glanced 
searchingly at her three friends, but 
did not find the doubtful look she ex- 
pected. 

“IT think,” Mr. Gordon answered, 
“that it will be a mighty lucky fellow 
who gets her. There certainly is 
some mystery concerning her birth, 
but I am convinced that she doesn’t 
come from common parents. Although 
her mother was an opera singer, I 
don’t think she was an ordinary wo- 
man, yet Amata’s gentle manner may 
have been inherited from her father. 
The street is no place for her, and we 
have considered offering her a home.” 

Roy crushed down a joyful excla- 
mation, seeing his mother’s disap- 
pointment. 
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“She deserves a better life,” Mrs. 
Marston said in a lifeless tone. 

Other guests began to come, and for 
a time she forgot her anxities. 

Mr. Burke arrived with the Van 
Dorns. He had been leaving the 
hotel as they passed in their car, and 
Marcella had asked him to accom- 
pany them. She chatted gaily with 
_ him, apparently unconscious of her 
parents’ displeasure. She had won 
Mr. La Farge through vivacity, and 
she intended to follow the same course 
with Mr. Burke, looking upon it 
merely as an experiment. Roy greet- 
ed her with his accustomed courtesy, 
but there was a tinge of sarcasm and 
spitefulness in her smile. 

The throng of friends who had 
gathered informally, moved about 
over the lawn and flower garden that 
encircled the house. There were sev- 
eral rose bowers and a large arbor 
covered with grape vines. 

Mr. Burke devoted much of his 


time to Marcella, and she encouraged 
him.. 

Slightly before ten o’clock Amata 
and the old man came through the 


back gate and went towards the 
house. Roy had been watching for 
her, and went to greet her. A momen- 
tary gladness shone in her eyes, but 
the next instant he realized that some- 
thing had happened. She was pale; 
her eyes were tear stained; the happy 
glow of youth was gone. Roy took a 
quick step towards her and grasped 
her hand. She pressed a finger to her 
lips to silence him. Her eloquent 
glance at her foster-father told Mars- 
ton there was something she did not 
want the old man‘to know. 

“Good-evening,” she said, in a 
carefree tone that hurt Roy. “Are 
we late?” 

“On time, I think.” 

“Am I to sing now?” 

“Tl ask mother. Take your father 
on the veranda.” 

Amata’s eyes lighted as she looked 
at Roy, and a moment passed before 
she glanced away. When she did, 
she faintly blushed. His heart quick- 
ened, and turning off, he hurried 


around the corner of the house. Amata 
did not move so long as her eyes could 
follow him. In his presence she felt 
the attraction of a kindred soul, but 
she would not allow herself to think 
of him often, believing that love for 
him could cause her nothing but un- 
happiness. As she stood gazing after 
him, her lonely, troubled heart cried 
out for the protection that his youth 
and strength could give. 

“Come, father,” she said. “We'll 
wait on the veranda.” She took him 
to a chair and sat on the broad arm of 
it, resting her weary head against his 
white hair. 

Presently Roy returned, and Amata 
went down to meet him. 

“Mother asks if you will sing now,” 
he said, ashe looked searchingly into 
her face. “But are you well enough?” 

“Yes.” Her voice trembled. 

“Can I help you?” His tone was 
vibrant with compassion. 

She held out her hand, and he ten- 
derly pressed it. 

Marcella’s rippling laugh broke up- 
on the silence, and she came around 
the corner of the house with Elsie and 
a young man. Seeing the sorrow and 
love in Roy’s eyes as he held Amata’s 
hand, Marcella laughed anew and 
said, with cutting mockery: 

“The rose bowers are empty, Roy.” 

Elsie turned to her deeply annoyed, 
for Amata shrank back as though she 
had been lashed.. Marcella was ra- 
diant when the girl’s spirit broke. Roy 
gave her a quick, angry glance, and 
drawing Amata’s hand through his 
arm, took her back on the veranda. 

“T am sorry,” he whispered. 

Amata forced back her tears, fear- 
ing the old man would know, and also 
she must sing. When Roy left her, 
he knew that her suffering had inten- 
sified his love into a dominating 
power. 

Before going to the old man, Amata 
let the gertle breeze fan her tear- 
stained eyes. She could not doubt 
the truth of Mr. Burke’s assertion that 
Marcella desvised her, and she knew 
that she must renounce forever Mr. 
Van Dorn’s friendship. Her heart 
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reached out to Roy that he had not 
deserted her. A deep sigh rose from 
her wretched heart. She wanted to 
go far away from this unhappiness 
and forget it if she could. All day 
her thoughts had been drawn toward 
Italy, and the stories the old man had 
told her of his beautiful land were 
refreshing in her feverish memory. 

“Father,” she said, “is it pleasant 
in Italy now?” 

“Yes, dear heart. 
ask P?” 

“I think of it very often. I am 
‘Mignon’ and you are ‘Lothario,’ the 
wandering minstrel, only you play the 
violin instead of the harp.” 

He smiled. “May your future be 
as bright as ‘Mignon’s,’ dear child!” 

She patted his cheek. “Come. It’s 
time for me to sing.” 

Roy met her as she reached the 
front lawn, and his eyes were filled 
with a tenderness that gave her mo- 
mentary repose. 

“Will you stand on the veranda?” 
he gently asked. “Mother says two 
songs will be enough.” 

Amata did not answer, but in her 
glance shone all the gratitude that 
words could express. She knew he 
had arranged it so that she would not 
be close to the guests while singing. 
She was thankful that the gaily-chat- 
ting people barely heeded her. The 
servants were passing ices. With 
surprise, she noticed that Mr. Burke 
was deeply interested in an amusing 
conversation with Marcella. If he was 
Amata’s friend and felt her suffering 
so deeply, how could he find pleas- 
ure in Marcella’s company? Her sus- 
picion of the miner was aroused. 

After the old violinist had tuned his 
instrument, Amata began “Sorrento.” 


Why do you 


At first her voice trembled, but soon- 


she mastered it, and the sweet tones 
slipped out with limpid beauty. She 
noticed as she sang that Marcella and 
Mr. Burke continued their conversa- 
tion, although he turned twice, and 
she thought they were speaking of 
her. Amata was conscious that Mr. 
Van Dorn’s eyes had not left her from 
the moment she reached the veranda. 


His face was aglow with happiness, 
and as she smiled to him after finish- 
ing her song, she knew how deep her 
friendship was for him, and how hard 
it would be to renounce it. 

She sat at the end of the veranda, 
half-hidden by the climbing roses, and 
her wretchedness was intensified by 
the bright scene before her. No one 
seemed to be weighed down by care 
or trouble; no one was friendless, a 
social outcast in beggary. Presently 
Mrs. Marston sent a servant to ask 
her to sing again. She turned to the 
old man and said in a trembling tone: 

“I want to sing ‘Dost thou know 
that fair land,’ from ‘Mignon.’ ” 

“What ails you, Amata?” he anx- 
iously asked. 

She caressed his white hair. 
longing for Italy.” 

“That’s strange!” 

Her song began with a subdued, 
plaintive sweetness, but soon her pas- 
sionate longing to fly to the land of 
her mother’s birth made her voice ring 
out with ardor. Every word was ex- 
pressive of her longing. 


“T am 


“Dost thou know that fair land, 

Where bright blue are the skies? 

That fair land where the sun’s rays. 
are crimson and golden? 

Where the breeze softly blows, 

And the bird lightly flies; 

Where each month of the year 

The bees’ flower-feasts are holden? 

Where beneath heaven’s_ splendor 
bright, unclouded and serene, 

Reigns endlessly the spring, clad in 
robes ever green! 

Ah, me! could my 
wander 

To that beloved land for whose joys 
I still sigh! 

’Tis there in that region yonder, 

I fain would love and would die!” 


steps backward. 


Her voice broke when she sang the 
last words, and she turned abruptly 
from the applause. 

Every one had listened, for there 
was a strange tone in her voice that 
commanded an unbroken silence. 

Roy came to take her and the vio- 
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linist to a rose bower, where Mrs. 
Marston had ordered refreshments 
served to them. As they went down 
the steps, Mr. Van Dorn and Elsie 
came to compliment her. Others fol- 
lowed them, and presently Amata was 
surrounded. The old man went on 
with a servant. Amata tried to avoid 
the people, for a sort of hysteria was 
creeping over her, and she slipped 
away while Roy was speaking to a 
friend. As she went around the cor- 
ner of the house, she found Mr. Burke 
and Marcella walking ahead of her. 
She could not turn back, but she 
dreaded to pass them. Near the far- 
ther end of the house they paused. 
Marcella was speaking, and the miner 
listened with respectful attention. 
Amata hesitated, and while she fal- 
tered, Roy approached. 

“Come,” he said with gentle, pro- 
tecting sympathy. 

Marcella slowly turned, and eyed 
Roy and Amata. Mr. Burke said 
something Amata did not hear, but 


Marcella, with an abrupt, cutting laugh 


answered: “Indeed! Well, I should 
call her profession the art of ensnar- 
ing men.” 

With a stifled cry, Amata fell in 
Roy’s arms. 

Mr. Burke took a quick step for- 
ward, but Marcella laid her hand on 
his arm. “Let us go back,” she said. 
“T want another ice. Roy will be glad 
of the opportunity to revive her—if 
she has fainted.” 

Marston heeded only Amata, and 
hurrying into the house, took her into 
the sitting room and laid her on the 
couch, then rang for a maid. The girl 
soon recovered, but he would not 
leave her. 

“Sit still,” he said, as she was 
about to rise when they were alone. 
“You must rest.” 

Her head sank back, and she closed 
her eyes. When she opened them, 
she found him sitting near her, study- 
ing her with a thoughtful tenderness 
that made her glance away, confused. 

He leaned forward, and taking her 
hand, held it in both of his. 

“I want you to confide in me,” he 


said. ‘What made you unhappy be- 
fore you came this evening?” 

She did not answer. 

“If any trouble has come to you, 
don’t think that it is best to keep it a 
secret. I want you to have faith in 
me, and let me help you.” 

Her heart was fluttering, and she 
hesitatingly said: “Miss Van Dorn 
and her mother don’t want us here. 
They say that we are not getting our 
living honestly—that we are—that we 
are thieves.” She hid her face in the 
pillows. 

An exclamation broke from Roy. 
Marcella’s cruelty aroused the strong- 
est resentment and dislike he had ever 
felt. He was indifferent to the way 
in which she treated him, but all the 
fighting spirit in his chivalrous heart 
rose in defense of the girl he loved. 
His frown and the hard lines about 
his mouth startled Amata, and when 
he suddenly rose, she sprang up and 
caught his arm. 

“Don’t take it so to heart,” she said. 
“Father and I can go away. Perhaps 
in another town ig 

“You shan’t go! 
are going to stay.” 

“You ” she faltered. Surprise 
and a great happiness flashed into her 
eyes. 

“Yes, I love you and I did the first 
night I saw you singing on the 
grounds of the Peninsula Hotel. If 
you care for me, I ask for nothing else 
in life but the privilege of devoting 
myself to you.” 

A low murmur of joy broke from 
her. She had won the only man who 
ever had touched her heart! She held 
out her hands, and he caught her in 
his arms. 

“Oh!” she faltered, after a moment. 
“TI don’t dare believe it’s true.” 

“Yes. But do you care enough for 
me to sacrifice a great career? I want 
you to think of this, so that you won’t 
be dissatisfied later. You know that 
with your voice you can achieve suc- 
cess and fame. All that I have to 
give is yours, but the acceptance of it 
means the loss of a great career. I 
shouldn’t want you to go on the stage. 

5 


I love you and you 
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My dream is a quiet, happy home, 
but I want you to study and sing al- 
ways.” 

Her eyes were overflowing with 
love. “I don’t care for the stage,” she 
said. “I want the home.” 

He slipped his arm about her, as 
she gently asked: “Will your family 
disapprove ?” 

A cloud swept across his face. 
“They can’t help loving you,” he said, 
evasively, but his great happiness 
strengthened his hope of their ap- 
proval. 

Amata did not reply, for her joy 
was beginning to fade. She knew 
they would never consent to his mar- 
riage with a street singer, and she felt 


that she had lost him almost. before 
he was won. 

“TI must go back to father,” she said 
after a moment. “He will worry, and 
you must return to your friends.” 

Roy drew her hand through his arm. 

“IT have been waiting a long time 
for you to come. There has been a 
vacancy that only you can fill.” 

Amata slipped her arm around his 
neck and pressed her cheek to his. 
Tears were in her eyes, for her heart 
was torn by happiness and sorrow. 
His family would come between them, 
she was sure, but he was the embodi- 
ment of all she wanted in life. A new 
world was before her, but she saw no 
way to enter. 


(To be Continued.) 





THAT CORNER OF THE WORLD 


Now summer comes to every land and walks with gracious 
feet, 

But down no other lanes on earth her footsteps fall so sweet 

As in a certain spot I know among the mountains tall, 

A hidden corner of the world, namely Indian Falls. 


There when the wintertide is spent, the winds are very low, 
Soft little flickers of content through tall green pine trees go; 
Life-everlasting spins afar a web of green and white, 

Till old gray fields are green and sweet, and valleys brimmed 


with light. 


Deep in a garden near at hand, to every breath that blows, 
Fresh petals shake and sway, and fall from the wide open rose. 
A lingering robin sways and swings with all his fellows gone, 
And lifts his happy throat and sings unceasingly, alone. 


Blossoms scatter odor through the air, too sweet to be borne, 
Faint, drifting sunlight brightens slow, young twigs at break of 


morn; 


While white daisies’ starry grace and dandelions on their rod, 
Mark every humble wayside place, an altar unto God. 


Ah, summer comes to all the earth; but when month of May 


dies, 


With growing leaf and brightning light, I shut remembering 


eyes; 


Till I gain a certain spot I know among the mountains tall, 
A hidden corner of the world my heart calls Indian Falls. 


Maup GoopHUE. 





The Reward of the Third 


By Clarence H. Wintler 


ama Canal. A long line of labor- 

ers stretches out from a little pay 

window, and withers away in the 
heat of the tropical sun. The line is 
patient, for it is glad even for the 
short rest from toil. It is silent, too, 
for each is trying to think and remem- 
ber what the ink should say on that 
green paper check for which he has 
sold a month of his life. 

The window is opened. The first 
before it are some of the Greeks. 
Some negroes, shading from jaundice 
to midnight, follow them, then Latins, 
and even some turbaned Hindus from 
far-off India. The paymaster knows 
each race without lifting his eyes. 
The wind brings to him the peculiar 
stench of each, but worst of all, Greek 
labor vying with negro for first hon- 
ors is the stale and sour smell of dry- 
ing sweat. 

The paymaster asks each the same 
question: “Chapa?” if Latin; “Metal 
check number ?” if West Indian negro, 
then “Como se llama?” or “What is 
your name?” When the name and 
identifying number are learned, the 
man is handed out his check and re- 
ceives in exchange for it a few silver 
pesos. 

Let us turn again to the men. This 
next in line is white with cement dust. 
His small part is to dump sack after 
sack of it all day long into a great bin 
to feed a turning, grinding concrete 
mixer. This other is Latin, a Spanish 
track laborer, wearing patched cordu- 
roy trousers, a faded blue shirt, and 
a gay kerchief about his neck. His 
face is burnt red, and his eyes are 
edged with many sun-wrinkles spread- 
ing out oddly like the leaves of a 


|: IS “pay time” again on the Pan- 


pigmy palm. His eyes, like those of 
his kind, are blue. 

The men paying the laborers pass 
out both checks and money rapidly, 
but the difficulty of getting enough 
facts from the more stupid ones to 
pay them is sometimes very exasper- 
ating. They are not a very brilliant 
lot, these lined up lesser ones. 

A negro is in front of the window, 
and it is his idea of etiquette to an- 
swer each question with “Beg parding, 
sah?” until he has finally decided 
just what it is all about. He must be 
asked each question several times, 
and at last he is paid. Another comes 
by. He gets his check quickly. So 
do some Spaniards and some more of 
those unwashing Greeks. Another ne- 
gro comes. The check is shoved into 
his hands. He is dreaming of what 
the money will mean: “Co’n foh de 
gal,” and the check slips unheeded 
from his hands, and back into the win- 
dow. It is picked up, put into his 
hands, and he is hurried on with hard 
words. 

The line is shortening now, and the 
men paying are joking with the labor- 
ers as they get their checks. This one 
receives a check for three cents. He 
is cautioned not to spend all that 
money at once. Perhaps the next is 
Spanish, and a few words are handed 
out to him in his own talk. 

That is how, when I was working 
with the Disbursing Office, I became 
acquainted with Jose Garcia, Check 
No. 0817, Spanish contract laborer. 
For more than two years of my ser- 
vice in the Atlantic Division I paid 
him regularly each month. 

His eyes brightened when I handed 
him his first check. 
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“Viva Espana!” I said. 

“No, viva America!” he answered, 
and we were friends. I put my hand 
out of the little pay window and pat- 
ted him on the back. His shirt was 
clammy with sweat. I dried my hand 


quickly on my trousers and went on 
with my work. So passed in and out 
of my life for many days Jose Garcia, 
typical of the peasant of old Spain, 
whose patient shoulders have long up- 
held the worst government of West- 
ern Europe. 
* 


At last I was ordered to another 
division, and finally ended up in the 
hospital with something wrong with 
my throat. The ward to which I was 
sent was overcrowded on the Ameri- 
can side, and I was placed on cot 
twenty-six at the end of the adjoining 
Spanish section. It was only a matter 
of lying still for a half day after the 
operation. I was lying on my back, 
looking out of the window at the gray, 
dripping skies of September, the 
clean-washed palm trees, and across 
the long, sodden stretch of guinea 
grass to the rolling sabanas back of 
Panama City. 

I turned my head to look, for some- 
one had come to my cot and was 
standing by it. There stood the five 
feet three of Jose Garcia, dressed in 
the gray uniform of a hospital patient. 
His blue eyes were wide with sympa- 
thy, and he wanted to know what was 
the matter. 

I merely pointed to my throat, be- 
ing forbidden to speak. Jose nodded, 
hoped that I would be well soon, and 
pointed to his right eye, which had 
been hurt in an accident, so he in- 
formed me, and would be well in a 
week. He went away with my “per- 
misso,” hoping again and again the 
Senor would be well soon. 

Two days later, when I was able to 
be about and talk a little, I was out 
on the screened balcony reading the 
morning paper. It was printed, little 
of it as there is, half in English and 
half in Spanish. Jose came along; I 
shared the paper with him, and talked 
of the strikes in Barcelona, of the 
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butchery of his poor, half starved fel- 
low countrymen. It had been terribly 
done, and I could not do otherwise 
than agree with Jose that it was all 
wrong, and in thus agreeing, went 
nearer to his heart. 

The following Sunday morning, 
Jose’s capitan and two friends brought 
him some cigarettes, and oh! greatly 
prized delicacy, four large, red Cali- 
fornia apples. As soon as they were 
gone, Jose came over to my cot, bring- 
ing one of his treasured apples and 
some cigarettes. He was overjoyed 
with the visit, and felt, too, that he 
must share his treasures with some- 
one who had none. Why not the big 
American friend who spoke Spanish? 

I explained to him that I was not 
permitted to smoke, and was about to 
refuse the apple, which I had not the 
heart to take, but he looked so disap- 
pointed that I finally took it with 
“Muchimas gracias, amigo.” The fol- 
lowing Monday morning I was dis- 
charged, but I sent “O Mundo,” and 
several other illustrated Spanish peri- 
odicals and some very good cigarettes 
to Jose Garcia, my “muy buen amigo” 
of Ward M. After that, I was trans- 
ferred, and never saw Jose again, but 
he brought me nearer to the heart of 
old Spain. 

* * ok * 

I was working at Ancon. A cool, 
pleasant evening had come, and I was 
strolling through the adjoining native 
town, with its narrow streets and over- 
hanging balconies. I was whistling to 
myself from “Juanita”: 


“Wilt thou not, relenting, 
For an absent lover sigh; 
In thy heart consenting 
To a prayer gone by.” 


“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” four child- 
ish voices were shrilling; and “You! 
You! You! You! You!” four grimy 
fingers were pointing at me from a 
broad doorway. I laughed at the four 
rounded baby mouths and the four 
shaming forefingers. 

“No, no, ninos, no serenade,” I told 
them, but they sat there in the door- 
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way of their father’s fonda (restau- 
rant), little scoffers all. I tousled the 
heads of the two boys, patted the 
little girl on the shoulder, and kissed 
the baby’s grimy face. I gave them 
what small silver I had, and all of us 
were happy as I went down the street. 
Thus began my acquaintance with the 
children of Juan Gomez. From them 
I learned to play the game of fingers 
down, which the Spanish laborers de- 
light in; and from playing it I be- 
came the true friend of Juan himself. 
I never did become proficient at the 
game, because I was usually petting 
one of the children while another was 
beating me to leadership; but it went 
straight to Juan’s heart, to see me 
fondle his children. 

But the game: It was played some- 
thing like this—The leader must put 
both hands under the table, about 
which all are seated. He then places 
any number of the fingers of one hand 
on the table, and to remain leader 
must get the same number of fingers 
down with the other hand before one 
of the party calls “uno,” “tres,” “cua- 
tro” or whatever is the proper number, 
and becomes leader himself. It is easy 
to tell, but hard to play at all well. 
The Spanish laborer finds it a noisy, 
roistering game, as simple and enjoy- 
able to him as “Simon says thumbs” 
was to our childhood. 


ok * 


I had been down town buying some 


pears. The children were sitting in 
the doorway, as usual, as I went past 
Juan’s fonda on my return. I divided 
with them my pears and had one left 
for myself. While I was eating it, I 
popped the empty sack, greatly to the 
delight of the children, and even Juan 
within heard the sound and came to 
the doorway. 

“Senor,” he said in Spanish, “you 
are more than kind to my children and 
to me. May God give you many of 
them yourself!” 

His blessing had the spontaneity of 
a flower by the roadside, and caused 
me to stand idly at inattention for sev- 
eral seconds, and to think of many 
things. 


“Juan,” I asked suddenly, recovering 
myself, “what has become of Jose 
Garcia? The last time I saw him he 
was in the hospital—the time you 
came to see him. Every month he 
used to come to my paywindow, but 
I haven’t seen him this year. His 
eyes were as blue as your children’s.” 

“Senor,” he answered, his voice 
softening, “he was my friend. It is a 
long story. Enter my fonda: it is 
yours. I will tell you all while we 
have some wine.” 

I entered. He brought out two bot- 
tles of his best wine—one apiece— 
and some cigarettes, and amid the 
din from the adjoining table where 
some laborers were playing at fingers 
down, I heard the story of Jose Gar- 
cia: 

“It is this way, senor. Jose Garcia, 
Pablo Herrera and I, Juan Gomez, won 
the Loteria de Panama. It was not 
much, senor, not the capital prize, but 
the lesser prize of quince mil pesos, 
$7,500, and to be divided amongst 
three. Pablo Herrera went north to 
your country. For me, I thought at 
first to go back to Spain, but for 
what? Were not, in Barcelona, men 
shot, many men shot? And for what? 
For singing for liberty the song of 
death to tyrants. No, Senor, it is not 
best to go back. Instead, I send for 
my children and for my spouse. Here 
my children grow up to liberty. Here 
they have plenty to eat. See! I have 
many children—four; all are well and 
fat. Is it not so, senor? So I take 
the money that is left and buy this lit- 
tle fonda, and sell very good wines 
and watch my children grow.” 

He paused, as though he had lost 
the thread of his subject. I assured 
him that his wine was very good, that 
his children were well and happy, and 
that he had done rightly. 

“Some day,” he continued, “when I 
have saved money, oh, ever so much 
money, I go, and my family go with 
me, to your California. Thus did 
Pablo Herrera, who had from the 
loteria enough for one.” 

“But Jose Garcia,” I ventured, as a 
reminder. “What became of him?” 
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“Oh, senor,” he answered. “That is 
a long story. I must begin two years 
back.” Juan thought for a moment. 
Each of us lighted a cigarette. “Uno, 
“duos,” “cuatro,” the laborers were 
bawling out in their game, noisily, 
happily, boisterously, with occasional 
loud bursts of laughter when some 
leader fell. Was it not Saturday 
night? Was not to-morrow a day of 
rest? 

My eyes wandered to the four 
children sitting in the doorway, their 
favorite roost. The cool night air was 
petting their cheeks and playing with 
the tousled hair of their nodding 
heads. Soon the senora would put 
them to bed, and they would cease for 
a few hours their watch of the crowds 
that hurried back and forth by their 
father’s fonda. 

Juan took several long breaths of 
smoke, and began to narrate in Span- 
ish, mostly in the present tense. 

“Senor, we were three comrades, 
Pablo Herrera, Jose Garcia, and I, 
Juan Gomez. We had never met, 
senor, before coming to your canal to 
work for your great company. Pablo 
and I, Juan, came from Barcelona, 
where we worked for little, oh, ever so 
little, many hours every day. For me, 
senor, I hated government. I came 
to the new world. There would be 
liberty for me and bread for my child- 
ren. For me all this came to pass. 

“But Pablo Herrera! Senor, his 
father, dying, left all to the church, 
leaving his son to its charge. Later 
the son would grow to be a man, take 
orders and pray for the repose of his 
father’s soul. But Pablo, senor, would 
have naught of the church. His blood 
was too wild; but how should his 
father have known? Wherefore, he, 
too, came to America as soon as he 
was of age, bringing hatred to the 
church that had his patrimony. 

“But Jose Garcia, senor, 
hatred of nobody.. 


brings 
In his heart is the 
deep love of Dolores Madrigal, the 
prettiest girl of his village. ‘Her eyes 
shine only for him,’ said one of Jose’s 


fellow villagers. In two short years 
he should send for her. Then both 


should go north to your country, sen- 
nor, where there is plenty, and happi- 
ness for all.” 

Juan lighted another cigarette, while 
I took a few sips of the wine and 
waited. Happiness lays to the east, 
west, north or south, and we are all 
in the quest. 

“Senor,” the narrative began again, 
“we three were all sent to the same 
quarter to work under the same capi- 
tan. All day long we work, to shovel 
and shovel, ever sweating, or perhaps 
growing sodden with rain. Truly, the 
lines of track must be ever moved and 
straightened that the iron cars can 
dump more and more dirt on the great 
heap that you pile at Tabernilla. Al- 
ways, senor, there is more to dump, 
and always more and more the track 
must be moved, as the great heap 
spreads across the swamp. 

“Senor, one cannot talk much and 
shovel; it takes the breath. But one 
can dream of many things. Always 
we three dream of one thing: what we 
shall do when we are rich. At night 
when the trains carry us back to our 
station, Pablo, Jose and I, Juan, eat 
our food at the long table. Then we 
go to our barracks to hang up much of 
our clothing to dry. Then we go to 
our bunks to let our feet hang over— 
Pablo and I, Juan, to tell one another 
the dreams that grew in our heads 
all day long, dreams as thick and as 
tangled as the vines of the jungle. 

“Senor, what we dream first is to 
win the prize of the lottery. Each 
week we three must buy one ticket; 
each must pay his share; then we 
dream till the Sunday drawing comes 
again. Then we wake, and see it is a 
dream, but we buy one more ticket. 
It is a good dream, and we wish to 
keep it; perhaps, then, it will come 
true. 

“Pablo and I, Juan, tell one another 
our dreams; but José, no. Instead, 
when the day has not tired him too 
much, he sings, and we know. Ever, 
senor, they are love songs, and ever 
they are well sung, so that even I, 
Juan, must sometimes dry my eyes 
to think of the senora in Spain. 
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“For many weeks and months we 
three buy one ticket. Each week we 
dream; each Sunday we waken. But 
what is life, Senor, with no dreams? 
But Jose, who must dream always of 
his Dolores, ever saves as much 
money as he can. But each Tuesday 
he pays with us for the right to 
dream one more week. But for him, 
he is young, the disappointment is 
greater; the money that he must pay 
for his part keeps his Dolores that 
much farther away. 

“He came to Pablo and to me, Juan, 
one afternoon. His face was heavy 
with fever and with too much hard 
work. 

“*My comrades,’ he said, ‘I'll give 


no more money to the lottery, for I am 


sick of disappointment.’ 

“Senor, Pablo, and I, Juan, beg him 
to take one more chance; then we, too 
quit the lottery with him. But he is 
sick at heart and will buy no more. 

“But Pablo and I, Juan, have still a 
little hope—oh, ever so little. We say 
to each other, ‘We shall buy one more 
ticket. If we win naught, we play no 
more.’ 

“The Sunday which followed, senor, 
Pablo, and I, Juan, go to Panama to 
see the drawing of our last ticket. 
Jose does not care to go. He must 
stay in camp to save his money and 
think of his enamorata far off in 
Spain. 

“But we two go, Pablo and I, Juan, 
not hoping much. We wish to see the 
number drawn that tells us the end of 
much folly. Then we can buy a little 
red wine and go back to the camp. 

“Straight to the lottery we go. We 
watch the official screw the numbers 
into the white balls. We watch the 
wire cage that he shall put each one 
in. We watch it whirl and stop, and 
see it opened. 

“We watch the official open the 
cage, and the little girl takes out the 
white balls. All must be fair. The 
child takes the first ball. It is un- 
screwed. See, the numeral is uno. 
Our hearts beat a little faster, just a 
little. Many times we have lost, just 
so. The child takes out the second 


ball. It is cero, and I catch Pablo’s 
arm. ‘Then comes cinco, and Pablo 
says ‘Santa Maria help us! Santa 
Maria help us!’ Senor, he believes 
not in the saints, but he must pray. 
To us this winning means much. I 
think then of the senora and my child- 
ren. It is far away to Spain. With 
my hand I rub the tears from my 
eyes. I look again! See! It is diez 
mil, quinientos y uno (10,501.) Pablo 
and I, Juan, have won the lottery of 
Panama. 

“Senor, we two comrades have won 
much money—quince nil pesos 
($7,500), much for two. We can take 
a coach to the bank. But we do not, 
senor. We walk slowly. Each thinks 
of one thing. It is this: 

“We are sad. Jose Garcia, our com- 
rade, has not won the lottery with us. 
We talk much between us as we go 
back to the bank. Jose Garcia has 
shared the cost of tickets for many, 
many weeks of toil, many times com- 
padre in our loss. And for this time, 
the last time, he must lose. For what? 
For that this time he had no heart to 
buy with us. Yet some months when 
I am sick, or Pablo is sick, and the 
pay car is missing, he, Jose, has lent 
me money so that I may not delay the 
little that I send to my senora. 

“Senor, we, I, Juan, and he, Pablo, 
have done wrong. This drawing we 
have named the end of our dreams; 
but we have not thought of Jose. We 
blame each other, I, Juan, and he, 
Pablo, very much. Each is a fool, a 
dog, a beast. Then, Caramba! Why 
not? We shall divide the prize into 
three parts! From the part that is 
Jose’s we shall take out the cost of a 
third of the ticket. That is the part 
we have lent him. The rest is his. So 
we shall tell him. 

“Senor, Pablo Herrera, Jose Garcia, 
and I, Juan Gomez, have then won the 
lottery. To each is a third part, cinco 
mil pesos plats ($2,500), save that 
Jose must pay for a third of the ticket, 
which is little. 

“But Pablo and I, Juan, do not go 
back to Tabernilla till next day. We 
must buy a little red wine and be 
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happy. We go back next day, but not 
to work. We go back to find Jose, to 
tell him his fortune. 

“Senor, we do not find him. They 
send us to the dispensary. There we 
find Jose, but he is dead. A great lo- 
comotive has struck him. 

“We write then to his sweetheart, 
his Dolores Madrigal, of whom he was 
ever dreaming. We tell her Jose is 


dead; that he has won a third part of 
the lottery of Panama; but we do not 
take out the third of the cost of the 
ticket. We tell her his money is hers; 
that it shall be her dowry; that Jose 
wished only that she should name her 
first child for him. 

“Senor, we think that is what he 
must wish, and we do it to give him 
peace in his grave. But who knows ?” 





THE PEPPER TREE'S MORNING SERMON 


I saw friends on their hurrying way 
To church, this sunny Sabbath day, 
But I sat down beneath the shade 

Of my old tree, and there I prayed, 
And said to God, all reverently: 

“The voice of man speaks not to me— 
It reeks with form, fear, fallacy— 
But I can trust the tongue of tree, 
E’en when it utters prophecy 

That all my dreams fulfilled shall be. 
For at my feet there lies, like seed, 
From which the tree itself was freed. 
A tiny thing as grain of sand— 

An atom lost within my hand— 

Yet folded in its heart it keeps 

A dream of life which later leaps 
Into the living leaf and flower; 

It says: ‘Thy soul shall have its hours 
Of springing sap and leaf and limb, 
For Hope is but an interim 

Of seed between a fruit now dead 
And rip’ning fruit, which, too, shall shed 
Its seed to make a fairer tree. 

So each success that comes to thee 
Must perish to transmit the seeds 


Of better hopes to bigger deeds. 


, 9? 


LANNIE HAYNES MartTIN. 














Camp of a band of sheep on the drive. 


The Last of the Sheep 


Trailers 


By David W. Tulloch 


OW WOULD you like to trail 
H sheep with me from Oregon 
into California next spring?” 
was the invitation that caused 
me to take part as a drover or trailer 
in one of the last scenes of that great 


drama which has since been numbered 
among the strange things of the past 


by the transformation of the great 
sagebrush plains, fertile mountain 
slopes and valleys of the “Far West” 
into a vast and prosperous empire. 
The historians of the great West rare- 


ly penetrate to the thrilling, romantic 
life of these sections “way in back,” 
nor see the vital aspects of this life 
through the eyes of the sheep herder. 

Before Uncle Sam wisely set apart 
his forest reservations and made rules 
regarding their pasturage by stock, 
much of the mutton that supplied the 
tables of the Pacific Coast States was 
driven or trailed overland from the 
stock ranges of Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada and Oregon, and delivered to the 
butchers at convenient shipping points 
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on the railroad. With the passing of 
the free government feed or range, the 
practice of trailing sheep from these 
States into California ceased. No 
longer is it possible to go to the sheep- 
ing pens in the bunch-grass country 
and buy wethers, and then wander 
through the deserts and mountains, 
hunting feed for them on government 
land. 

Early in April, a party composed of 
the “Boss” and a cook, with myself as 
herder, stepped off the train at Reno, 
Nevada, and prepared to cross the 
desert to purchase a band of sheep, 
drive them to California, and deliver 
them in a fit condition for the market. 
We loaded our beds and dogs on a 
buckboard and started overland for 
Sanike, Oregon, five hundred miles 
distant. Much of the trip was across 
alkali and sagebrush deserts, with 
watering places thirty and forty miles 
apart. We followed the old emigrant 
trail out of Reno, past Pyramid Lake, 
with its fantastic saline encrustations, 
past numerous unnamed emigrant 
graves, simple and impressive in their 
silence, and eloquent with the thought 
and actions of the immediate past. 
On the third day of the journey, we 
stopped at Deep Hole, at the base of 
the Granite Mountains in Washoe 
County, Nevada. This place is so 
named because of the numerous 
springs that flow out of holes about 
twelve feet in diameter and of un- 
known depth. 

Here the T. F. Cattle Company 
owned a vast range two hundred miles 
square, by the simple process of con- 
trolling all of the available water. We 
rested here for three days, cleaning 
and sprucing up after our trip across 
the desert. Here I was offered my 
first opportunity for a close inspection 
of the cowman in his wilds and at his 
labors. My observations of these men 
did not give rise to any burning de- 
sire to become one of them. 

They came in from the desert with 
eyes watery and lips cracked and 
bleeding from exposure to alkali dust, 
wind and sun. One old veteran told 
us quaint tales of their pleasures and 


labors. He related that, in the pre- 
ceding winter, his foreman had been 
in the saddle continuously for fifty- 
four days, moving the cattle out of the 
deep snows in the mountains, that 
they might browse on the black sage 
in the desert. A day meant any 
length of time a man remained in the 
saddle, from sundown until it went 
down again. 

The old man was in a reminiscent 
mood, and descanted at length upon 
the joys of a dance they had given in 
the ranch buildings. He told how one 
of the boys traveled two hundred 
miles for a team and buggy to bring 
his “gal” to the affair. He assured 
us that they had “a right smart time 
and heaps of fun a-balancing on the 
corners and a-going down the middle.” 
There was also Monty, the Mexican, 
just back from Reno with a brand new 
saddle, silver-mounted spurs and a 
Stetson hat—the center of a circle of 
admiring “bronco busters,” who envied 
him his new and gaudy rig. 

Leaving here, our next stop at a 
place of any consequence was at 
Eagleville iz Surprise Valley. This 
valley was the headquarters for stock 
men whose herds ranged the country 
for hundreds of miles around. It was 
a short and interesting trip from here 
to Lakeview, Oregon, on the shores of 
Goose Lake. We passed many hot 
springs that intermittently threw out 
jets of boiling water. 

From Lakeview, the road led 
through a succession of: deserts and 
heavy timber land. Traveling one day 
on the .desert near Silver Lake, I was 
surprised to see a large marble shaft 
rising against the skyline above the 
monotonous stretch of sage. A closer 
inspection showed carved upon it the 
names of forty-seven people who had 
perished there in a fire one Christmas 
eve. Some one had accidently upset 
a kerosene lamp in a church decorated 
with pine boughs. The fire spread 
with such rapidity that only a few 
escaped. 

It was in this section that we saw 
the results of the dreaded sheep dis- 
ease known as scabies. Thousands of 
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dead animals were piled in the gullies. 
The sheep inspector had posted no- 
tices declaring certain sections of the 
country under quarantine, and pro- 
hibiting the movement of sheep into or 
out of these districts. 

Many times we camped on the des- 
ert, and although we carried water in 
two large kegs, the Boss, an old “des- 
ert rat,“’ would immediately begin a 
systematic search for water. It was 
interesting to watch him, guided by 
his desert lore, searching for the pre- 
cious fluid. He would follow the bed 
of a dry stream until he found tules 
growing. Then he would dig down, 
and a few feet beneath the surface of 
the sand would invariably find an ex- 
cellent spring of fresh water. 

After three weeks of treking across 
alkali plains, through giant forests, 
and over mountains that seemed to 
rise out of the level ground, we 
reached our destination. 

Shanike was the terminal of a 
branch of the Oregon Short Line and 


a typical frontier town, with the usual 


gun man and hangers on. There was 
Silvertooth’s Saloon, proclaimed to the 
world by a picture of a large tooth 
done in silver paint, where obliging 
gentlemen would accommodate any 
one with a game of Black Jack, faro 
or roulette. There were large harness 
shops that featured the excellence of 
their saddles, spurs and bridles. Your 
bronco buster is as fastidious about his 
rig as any Beau Brummel could be 
about his garments. His saddle, bri- 
dle and spurs will often be worth more 
than his horse. 

There were located here large 
freight sheds filled with wool, hides 
and tallow—the exports of this region, 
for which Hill and Harriman fought 
so warmly—and also containing mer- 
chandise that the country imported, 
and which could later be freighted by 
teams into a section as isolated and 
as little known to the rest of the nation 
as the interior of Africa. Shanike 
was to that country lying between it 
and the California line what the trad- 
ing posts of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany were to the icy fastness of 


Northern Canada. Here gathered the 
stockmen to trade with the wool buy- 
ers of Boston or the butchers of Seat- 
tle, Chicago and San Francisco, or the 
mule buyers from Australia and the 
Orient. In the public places we heard 
the soft drawl of the Southerners from 
the mountains of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and Georgia, who constituted the 
majority of the sheepherders. They 
were careless of the future, quick on 
the trigger and played a big part in 
the cattle and sheep war that terror- 
ized Southern Oregon for several 
years. 

The shearing season was then at its 
height. There was much rivalry 
among the sheep men in their hurry to 
get their sheep shorn and rush them 
to the summer ranges in the moun- 
tains. The shearers were of all na- 
tionalities and _ practically nomads. 
Starting in California each year, they 
traveled a regular circuit. From Ore- 
gon they would go to Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Arizona, 
finishing the season with the fall 
shearing in California. Each crew 
had a “leader,” who made the con- 
tracts for them. They were paid from 
eight to ten cents per head, according 
to the condition of the fleece. Eight 
dollars a day per man was considered 
fair wages. After the sheep were 
shorn, they were immersed in a bath 
of sulphur, quick lime and creosote, 
to kill the scabbies and ticks. 

Rumors were rife of trouble between 
the sheep and cattle men.. Cattle will 
not graze on land where sheep have 
fed. The fight for the range between 
the two factions often resulted in 
bloodshed and the loss of property. 
On riding out to the sheep pens with 
the Boss one morning, I was shown 
a sign posted only the night before. 
It informed the sheep men that Trout 
Creek had been declared: the “dead 
line” by the cow men, and that if the 
sheepman ventured to cross it, he did 
so at the peril of his life and the loss 
of his flocks. 

Sitting one afternoon on the wind- 
ward side of the shearing pens, a 
youngster told me a thrilling story of 














Nursing along the “slows” in the trail of the band. 


this war. The winter before he had 
been herding on the desert. One even- 
ing, while his beans and bacon were 
cooking, his attention was attracted by 
the growling of his dog, Shep. Look- 
ing up, he saw riding toward him a 
band of men with bandana handker- 
chiefs tied across their faces. Know- 
ing that this meant trouble, he grabbed 
up his rifle and began shooting. The 
men turned and fled. Next morning 
he found several hats that his would- 
be destroyers had lost in their flight. 
He took the hats to the Christmas ball 
at Prinesville that winter, and holding 
the hats in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, he strode to the center of 


the ballroom floor and dared the own- 
ers of the hats to come and get their 
property. The challenge was not ac- 
cepted, but the spectacular closing of 
the incident was typical of the local 
methods. 

Another episode of the war was the 
murder of a Silverlake merchant 
named Cohn, in the winter of 1904. 
Cohn started out from the town with 
some salt for one of his herds, and 
was not found until the next spring, 
when the melting snow disclosed his 
body. There was a bullet hole in the 
forehead. The two factions main- 
tained their possession of the ranges 
by force for three years or more. The 
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cattle men would gather in crowds and 
ride through the sheep, shooting and 
trampling them down. Thousands of 
the “woolies” would be killed in a 
few minutes, as the sheep have a ten- 
dency to bunch together and smother 
one another when thus frightened. 
After a month’s wait, our seven 
thousand sheep were shorn, dipped 


and pronounced free from disease by . 


the inspector. Our buckboard was 
loaded with “chuck,” the pack-saddles 
were overhauled, and we started on 
our thirteen hundred mile trip over- 
land to Stanislaus County in Califor- 
nia. The first two hundred miles of 
the trip was through a thinly settled 
country where the grass was short. 
This lack of feed worked hardships 
on us, as sheep will not camp well at 
night unless they have plenty to eat. 
Consequently, we were up many times 
during the nights to drive the sheep 
back to the bedding grounds. It is 
anything but comfortable to chase the 
woolies through frost-covered sage- 


brush at night, with your wardrobe 
reduced to less than tradition allots to 
Adam and Eve. Many nights we were 
aroused from a sound sleep by the 
sixth sense—that feeling that all is 
not right—only to find the bedding 


grounds deserted, or indications of 
bears, coyotes or wildcats. The firing 
of a gun serves to frighten these ani- 
mals away, and causes the stock to 
gather closely, a fact which enabled 
us to secure some little rest. 

The Oregonians have a deep-seated 
hatred for the “Native Sons,” as all 
Californians are called in the Web- 
foot country. This condition was 
brought to our attention on our trip 
across the Prinesville desert. Fifteen 
bands of sheep raced for the water at 
Deschuttes. The Oregonians jock- 
eyed around us to delay our progress. 
They would also run our pack-horses 
away for two or three miles, and our 
packer would have to spend an entire 
day looking for the animals, leaving 
the herder without anything to eat or 
drink for the day. A packer for one 
of the Oregon bands informed our 
cook that we came through Prines- 


ville at 4 a. m. to evade the sheep 
inspector. Now, if you wish to anger 
a sheepman, just start the lie that his 
sheep are scabby. When this remark 
reached the Boss, it put him on his 
mettle, and he promised to “put a 
scab on the nose” of the ““Webfooter.” 
However, our outfit was the second 
one that watered at Deschuttes. 

This place is known to the pioneers 
as The Bend. The name was changed 
to Deschuttes about 1900. In 1904, it 
was made especially lively by many 
people flocking there to take up tim- 
ber lands. The surrounding country 
is of a volcanic formation, and 
abounds with caves, many of which 
are of considerable magnitude. The 
Deschuttes River is peculiar in that 
the volume of water does not vary 
throughout the year. When men dig 
wells in that section, they are fast- 
ened to the surface of the ground by 
ropes. On several occasions workers 
have fallen into caverns, when the 
bottoms of the wells in which they 
were digging dropped out. 

On the morning after we left Des- 
chuttes, the Boss handed me a ’44 
Colt’s revolver, and tersely explained 
that it was for signaling in case I be- 
came lost in the woods or to scare 
prowling coyotes away from the 
sheep. On the following morning the 
overland stage left a 30-30 carbine 
at the camp. I was told that it would 
come in handy for killing deer now 
and then. I took this information with 
some misgivings as to its truthfulness. 
There had been numerous cases where 
herders had been tied to trees and 
beaten with quirts by the cattlemen. 

This tall timber was a pleasant re- 
lief after the heat and dust of the des- 
ert. The feed was good and the sheep 
soon ate their fill in the glades which 
abounded with sunflowers and pea- 
vines. The animals would leave their 
bedding grounds at sunrise, and by 
10 a. m. would be satisfied and rest- 
ing. There were meadows where we 
turned out our horses, and they, too, 
waxed fat on red top and timothy 
grass. On some days the camp was 
not moved more than half a mile. We 

















One of Uncle Sam’s sentries protecting a reserve against sheepmen scout- 
ing for range feed. 


followed the feed to benefit the sheep. 
Our trail took us across deep canyons, 
where it was sometimes necessary to 
lower the wagons down the steep 
slopes by ropes and haul them up the 
other side by similar means. On 
such occasions, the provisions were 
carried across on the horses. Many 
times, when passing a cattle ranch, 
the bells were taken off the sheep and 
horses that the attention of the ranch 
people might not be attracted to us. 

In the Blue Mountains, we met 
Dave Etlinger, a large sheep owner, 
who had incurred the enmity of the 
cowmen. He had “gunmen” hidden 
in the hills, unknown to his herders, 
to protect his property from his ene- 
mies. These guards were armed with 


the best rifles, supplied with tele- 
scope sights, and were mounted on 
good horses. Etlinger had come from 
Tennessee as a youngster and had 
started herding sheep for forty dol- 
lars a month. He had saved his 
money and purchased a band on his 
own account. After ten years of hard 
work, he was said to be worth $35,- 
000. The war for the ranges threat- 
ened to destroy a large part of his ac- 
cumulations. He was fighting back, 
and was greatly feared by the cow 
men on account of his recklessness 
and resourcefulness. 

For two hundred miles we wan- 
dered through the mountains, cross- 
ing streams and canyons, until we 
reached the California-Oregon line at 











Indispensable carrier of a California herder grazing over the mountains. 


Brown’s Valley. Here our sheep were 
inspected by the United State Inspec- 
tor of Stock before they could be 
driven into the Golden State. Modoc 
County in California was in many re- 
spects the hardest part of the trail. 
The lava rocks cut the feet of our 
dogs and tore our shoes. The dogs 
were taken on behind the saddle to 
ride when it was possible. Springs 
that had been running the year before 
were dry, and our drinking water ran 
low several times. Once we were 
compelled to scrape the scum from a 
pond where horses drank and waded, 
that we might drink. It was madden- 
ing to ride up to a clear-looking spring 
and dip up a cupful, only to find that 
it was sulphur water. To make our 
difficulties greater, coyotes and rattle- 
snakes abounded. At the Pot Holes, 
made famous as the last battle ground 
of the Modoc Indians in their war 
against the whites, we killed eight of 
the coyotes. That night their  sur- 
viving brothers feasted on the dead, 
and made night hideous with their 
howls. . 

There is no sound quite so lonesome 
and dispiriting as the howl of a coy- 





ote. It sinks into ore and makes the 
very nerves tingle. 

In one of the lonely gulches of 
Modoc County, we passed the grave 
of an infant, the little plot being pro- 
tected by an iron fence. Perhaps 
somewhere in this world a mother’s 
heart cherishes the sad memory of the 
lonely little grave in this wilderness 
of the hills. 

From Modoc County to Emigrant 
Gap on the railroad, we traveled the 
crest of the Sierras, to avoid possible 
friction with landowners. The trail 
was very rough in places, and it taxed 
all our resources to keep the sheep 
moving. It was often necessary to 
make bridges by felling trees, to get 
the sheep across the streams. This 
was slow and tedious work, and in 
some instances required two days to 
pass a single stream. To accomplish 
such a crossing, a large wether was 
usually selected and struck on the 
head with a rock until he was in a 
dazed condition. After this treatment 
he was carried across and left as a 
decoy, the rest of the sheep following 
across the improvised bridge. While 
trailing through the canyons, the sheep 
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would often be strung out in a line 
two miles long. Then perhaps a sage 
hen would fly up and startle them, 
and they would separate into several 
bands. This meant hard work for 
hours to gather them into one band 
again. The welfare of the sheep re- 
quired continual vigilance, and even 
the trail had to be scouted over in 
advance to see that it was free from 
mountain laurel—a deadly sheep 
poison. 

The Sierra Nevada Mountains of- 
fered the most beauties of the trip. 
Large lakes lay in the shadows of 
snow-capped peaks and drank their 
fill from the melting snows. Rivers 
found their way to the valley of the 
Sacramento through deep gorges 
where the sun shone but a few hours 
each day. Great peaks disappeared 
from sight in the clouds, and often 
their sides were scarred by the hand 
of man in his search for gold. Ruins 
of old mining camps marked the way, 
harboring an occasional pioneer of 
their early life, content to live in their 
seclusion and obsessed with the be- 
lief that the “camp would come into 
its own” next year. Marks of the ad- 
vent of the white man in “the days of 
49” were on every hand. Girdled 
trees on the edge of canyons testified 


to the labors of the emigrants in low- 
ering their wagons down the steep 
mountain sides. Many of the moun- 
tain peaks and valleys were in some 
way identified with the interesting 
early history of the Golden State. 
Mount Lassen, for instance, recalled 
the activities of Pete Lassen, the fam- 
ous guide, who led many emigrant 
trains over the Nevada sagebrush 
plains and through the passes of the 
Sierra Mountains. To the left of the 
trail we traveled, just a few miles, 
was Donnor Lake, the scene of the 
ill-fated Donnor party. 

At Emigrant Gap we entered the 
fenced roads and said good-bye to the 
meadows and tall pine trees. The 
seven thousand sheep raised a dust 
that floated off to the mountain tops 
or hung along the road. It settled 
in the eyes of the herders and matted 
their eyes. Hay was purchased along 
the road at different towns to feed the 
sheep. 

One evening, near the town of Galt, 
in California, the sheep were turned 
into a large stubble field, and the trail 
was finished. They were shorn and 
dipped, and later turned out in the 
ranges of the foothill section of the 
Sierra Nevadas to await a rise in the 
mutton market. 
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When poppies flame red in the grasses, 
And drowsy forget-me-nots dream, 


Where scent laden breezes touch gently 
The pearls on the soft crooning stream. 


When languid—the rose idly swaying, 
Grows flushed ’neath the butterfly’s kiss, 
And waves in their little white caps of lace, 
On golden-fringed shores, smile in bliss. 


When droning bees court the lush grasses, 

As day shuts her fan with a sigh ;— 

And sunset spills ragged red petals— 

Ah, then ’tis midsummer—July. 
AcNEs LocKHART HUGHES. 
6 











In a barley field stretching over a thousand acres. 


Famous Southern California Ranchos 


By Mary L. McKinley 


F THE LARGE and famous 
O ranchos of Southern California 

there are now mere remnants 

and names for memories of 
“what was” in years gone by. 

In this day, when we are exchang- 
ing so much of the golden treasure 
taken from the heart of mother earth 
for an infinitesimal slice of her top 
crust in Southern California, it is 
hhard for us to realize that less than a 
hundred years ago great slices were 
given away, and then as an induce- 
ment to keep the gift, the recipient 
-was further plied with favors of 
horses and cattle and sheep, and even 


a yearly allowance of silver, amount- 
ing to about two hundred dollars, un- 
til his way was well established. In 
the days when Mexico governed Cali- 
fornia, it was a very simple matter to 
obtain a grant of several thousand 
acres of land merely for the asking, in 
fact a few years earlier, during the 
Spanish occupation, it was.hard to find 
any one who would even accept such a 
gift. Prior to 1830 but seven grants 
of land had been made, and of these 
five were returned, for the holders re- 
fused to assume even the responsi- 
bility of allowing stock to multiply in 
numbers of its own accord. These 
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were carefree days, when the work of 
the Indians at the Missions supported 
every one in the country who so 
wished to be supported. The padres 
did not encourage settlements outside 
the missions; indeed, they did all in 
their power to discourage any such 
course, but the time came for the re- 
tirement of some of the soldiers who 


had come from Mexico with Portola . 


and following expeditions. Mexico 
wished these men and their families 
to remain in the country, for coloni- 
zation had also been in the original 
plan of Spain for the new country. 
Stock raising being the chief industry 
of the day, large grazing space was 
deemed necessary, and inducements 
were offered these old soldiers to ac- 
cept large tracts of land. Ranches of 
from one hundred thousand to three 
hundred thousand acres were given 
away with hardly as much thought as 
we might give to the selling of an acre 
or two from one of our miniature 
ranches of to-day. The period of en- 
listment for several of the soldiers ex- 


pired about the same time, and they 
were doubtless allowed to choose their 
own tracts of land outside of the mis- 
sion claims. Manuel Nieto was the 
first of these to be given a grant of 
land in Los Angeles County. This 
original ranch embraced all the land 
between the Santa Ana and the San 
Gabriel rivers, and from the sea, and 
including some of the hill land on its 
northeasterly boundary. Twelve 
years later, upon the demand of the 
padres of San Gabriel, a portion of 
this land was taken from Nieto for 
the mission neophytes; for be it known 
that the padres were very jealous for 
the rights of their proteges. In later 
years we find this same _ territory 
divided into four ranches; that of Rin- 
con de la Brea, confirmed by the 
United States government to G. 
Ybarra; Los Nogales to Maria de Jesus 
Garcia and others; San Jose to Dalton, 
Palomares and Vejar; and La Puente 
to Rowland and Workman. To those 
who know Los Angeles County these 
names are more or less familiar, al- 





A potato patch two miles long. 











Drying raisins in one of the big vineyards of California. 


though with little meaning other than 
as names. The San Jose was the 
largest of the ranches, consisting of 
some twenty-four hundred acres, about 
eight thousand of which were later 
sold to Mr. Louis Phillips and Mr. H. 
Dalton. The heirs of Palomares 
owned the remainder, of which the 
town of Pomona is a portion. There 
were four settlements in the neigh- 
borhood; Spadra, Pomona, Loop’s and 
Palomares’, the latter composed al- 
most entirely of Mexican families. In 
those days Spadra was the town and 
social center, and Pomona was a set- 
tlement. The Chino ranch, at present 
under the control of the Chino Land 
and Water Company, was also at one 
time owned by Mr. Louis Phillips, and 
still earlier by Isaac Williams, an 
American, and Lugo, his _ brother-in- 
law. The beginning of the end of the 
Mexican regime occurred on this 
ranch, for it was here the first actual 
blood was shed between the Ameri- 
cans and the Californians, and it was 
also here that Williams proved a trai- 


tor to his countrymen by inviting Wil- 
son and his men to his ranch under 
promise of protection, when he really 
allowed them to be easily captured by 
the Californians. His sympathies 
were doubtless with the people of his 
wife. 

To Jose Verdugo may or may not 
have come the honor of being next in 
line for a grant of land, but the ran- 
cho is so old that a few years more or 
less can hardly make any material 
difference. Mariano de la Luz Ver- 
dugo and his brother, Jose Maria, 
were followers of Portola in the first 
expedition to California, and the San 
Rafael was among the first and the 
largest of the early ranchos. At one 
time this estate consisted of some one 
hundred and fourteen thousand acres, 
and its owner was considered one of 
the princes of the land. In the early 
fifties this magnificent rancho was as- 
sessed for the paltry sum of twenty- 
four thousand dollars. Upon this es- 
tate have grown the towns of Glen- 
dale, Tropico, Eagle Rock, north and 
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west Los Angeles city suburbs, High- 
land Park and Garvanza. Try to buy 
even a small portion of any one of the 
towns now for twenty-four thousand 
dollars! This rancho was one of the 
strongholds of the California army in 
the days of Fremont. The old adobe 
that was at one time the family man- 
sion, is now owned by the Southern 
Pacific, and is used as a Spanish res- 
taurant in North Glendale. 

To Don Christobol Dominguez was 
made the grant of the San Pedro 
Rancho. This was another whose 
acres were numbered by the hundred 
thousands. Later when the United 
States settled the land grants, the pa- 
tent for this estate was made to Man- 
uel Dominguez, a son, who was born 
in San Diego. Manuel Dominguez 
married Maria. Gracia Cota, and to 
them were born ten children, eight 
daughters and two sons. Later, this 
ranch was divided, and the smaller 
portion made up the Palo Verde ranch, 
and up to within a few years ago this 


had been used solely for pasturage. 
These two ranches wind along the 
coast. Upon San Pedro, or as is now 
more generally known, the Dominguez 
ranch, have probably occurred more 
of the events that go to make up the 
history of the country along about the 
termination of Mexican supremacy 
than upon any other in the State. This, 
too, was one of the wealthy ranches in 
the early days, and while stock rais- 
ing was of necessity the principal stay 
a goodly portion of its acres have al- 
ways been under cultivation. For 
many years the estate has been leased 
to the Bixbys of Long Beach. Re- 
cently a portion of it was withdrawn 
from the lease, and it is upon this por- 
tion that the model town of Torrance 
is being built. 

The Santiago and Santa Ana ran- 
chos were first owned by the Yorba and 
Peralta families, whose forebears ori- 
ginally came from Spain. They are 
situated in the Santiago Canyon, in 
what is now Orange County, and while 

















One of the irrigation ditches on a big ranch, which furnishes a constant 
supply of water from the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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not so large as those of some of their 
neighbors, they are of the earliest. It 
was upon a portion of the Santiago 
ranch that Mojeska chose to make her 
home in peace in her declining years, 
far from the crowds to which she had 
catered in former years. Her home 
was called “Refugo,” or “Place of 
Rest,” so named by J. E. Pleasants, 
one of the earliest settlers of the val- 
ley. The famous Baldwin ranch, 
“Santa Anita,” consisting of some 
forty-five thousand, two hundred and 
eighty acres, was originally owned by 
Henry Dalton, and at that time was 


MONTHLY. 


at one time assessed for the mere pit- 
tance of one thousand dollars, and 
quite recently sold for seven million 
dollars. 

There is probably no ranch in the 
whole of California which ever can be- 
come as famous as around which is 
built the scene of Mrs. Jackson’s “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin of the Indian” Ra- 
mona. This ranch is on the edge of 
Ventura County, and is known to old 
timers as Camulos. It comprises 
about fourteen hundred acres, and was 
founded by Ygnacio Del Valle, whose 
children still control it, and of all the 














On a big stock range in the San Joaquin Valley, California. 


valued at about ten thousand dollars, a 
sum which would now hardly buy 
enough of the old place upon which to 
build a reasonable sized country home. 
From the very beginning of its ex- 
istence as a ranch this place was fam- 
ous for its racing stock and sporting 
propensities, so that when Lucky 
Baldwin became its owner the tenor 
of affairs was in no way changed. An- 
other of the now called Baldwin 
ranches was the “La Cienga,” origi- 
nally owned by the Abilas. This was 


old ranches, this is probably the only 
one to-day that still bears very much 
resemblance to the original rancho, 
in so far as the original house and sur- 
roundings are concerned. 

It seems farcical now to speak of 
the rancho San Pasqual, an estate of 
some thirteen thousand six hundred 
acres, owned by Manuel Garfias, and 
at one time assessed for the sum of 
three thousand two hundred dollars 
on twelve hundred acres; one thousand 
acres of it being considered worthless 
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were not assessed. Four thousand 
acres of this rancho now goes to make 
up the site of the city of Pasadena. 
The land along the edge of Arroyo 
Seco, where millionaires have built 
their palaces, and where the whole of 
the assessed valuation would now 
hardly buy a front foot, was the 
worthless strip that failed of assess- 
ment in early days. This part of the 
country always did aspire toward 
mansions, however, for it was the 
building and furnishing of a not too 
elaborate edifice that was the undoing 
of the original owners. A descendant 
of Garfias, wishing to build a more 
elaborate home for his bride, mort- 
gaged his ranch for three thousand 
dollars. At this time it was the high 
rate of interest instead of the high 
cost of living which might have given 
the people of California cause for 
thought had they been so inclined. 
Garfias had contracted for his money 
at the rate of five per cent a month, 
and the debt with accumulated inter- 
est, was more than the Spanish mind 
and mode of farming could wipe out, 
so that in the end the usurer claimed 
the ranch in lieu of his money. But 
this was not the only place so claimed. 
Some of the wealthiest men of the 
South allowed their property to pass 
from them, and to be sold for taxes 
amounting to from fifty cents to fifty 
dollars, for it then seemed worthless, 
with no prospect of ever becoming 
more valuable, and money was scarce. 

The end of ranching came in 1863-4, 
when the terrible drought killed off 
everything. Cattle died by the thou- 
sands. Generally the hides were 
stripped from them, but in some cases 
it was said the animals were so 
starved the hides were worthless. In 
1864 fifty thousand head were sold at 
auction at Santa Barbara for thirty- 
seven and a half cents a head. The 
next year feed was plentiful, but there 
was no stock to eat it. To prevent the 
stock dying upon the range during the 
drought thousands of head were driven 
to the bluffs in herds, where they were 
crowded over and washed out to sea. 
In 1865 it was estimated that there 
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were ninety thousand head of cattle in 
the country. In ’69 an epidemic car- 
ried off a goodly number, and in ’76 
only thirteen thousand were reported. 
Horses were, like the cattle, allowed 
to run wild upon the plains, and were 
so numerous that at times they too, 
were driven over bluffs and slaugh- 
tered by thousands to relieve the 
country of an overplus of stock, not 
only worthless because not needed, but 
really detrimental. The sheep of that 
day were of inferior breeds, and the 
wool was course and wholly unfit for 
exportation. In time the sheep raising 
industry seemed to have entirely 


died out, but in 1859 a general revival 
of the industry seemed to take place, 
and it became the fashion to have im- 
ported stock on the ranches, and so 
much interest seemed centered upon 
this industry that cattle were neg- 
lected. 

The owners of the Santa Anita 
ranch, sporty as ever, imported finely 
bred sheep from Scotland along with 
shepherds and dogs, but this fad died 
out too, and while the sheep bore up 
better than other stock during the year 
of drought, the industry was given a 
great blow, from which it has never 
really recovered. 





CALIFORNIA POPPY 


Nodding gently to and fro, nodding as the breezes blow, 
By the dun and dusty roadside where the thorns and thistles 


grow; 


In the glint of noontide’s gleaming, when the summer day lies 


dreaming, 


When the mourning dove is silent and the pines are whispering 


low. 


Nodding little Golden Crest, native of the Golden West, 
Yellow tresses tied with sunbeams, silver lace work at thy 


breast; 


In thy beauty is a blending, and a harmony, transcending 
All the charms that in thy sisters are so gorgeously expressed. 


Golden Poppy, evermore emblem of the Golden Shore, 
Woven in the Indian legends and the tales of Western lore; 
In our praise we'll e’er make mention of thy modest unpre- 
tention, 
Simple, guileless little poppy, fame is knocking at thy door. 


JAMES N. Hatcu. 














Country residence of F. ]. Sullivan, Santa Cruz. 


The Country Home of the Frank J. 


Sullivan Family at Santa Cruz 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY C. L. AYDELOTTE. 


make the statement that I spent 
half a day in the grounds of the 
Frank J. Sullivan family during 
the month of November, and not in the 
earliest days of the month, either. For, 
if I find a California reader not of 


|: IS WITH fear and trembling I 


Santa Cruz, he will instantly cry 
“boost,” while an Easterner would 
more sedately, but with greater con- 


tempt, say “boast,” if I declared that 
a whole host of golden-brown butter- 
flies greeted me at the gate, and that 
countless birds flitted through the sun- 
lit air and hovered over graveled 
walk, about splashing: fountain, and 
gazed curiously out from among trel- 
lised roses or from the vantage 
ground of a friendly piece of statuary 
with outstretched arm or sheltering 
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drapery. And since I have gone so 
far in imperiling my good name for 
veracity, let me say at once that all 
these birds were singing, each his own 
song, and I have the audacity to say 
that they were practicing Christmas 
carols, for birds will sing when skies 
are blue, when sea waves musically 
beat upon the sandy beach, and the 
spicy tragrance of the dark red car- 
nation of the Engadin mingles with 
the dreamy odor of the Parma violet. 

And now that I have said all the un- 
believable things at once, let me plead 
to show these unbelievably lovely 
grounds and gardens to you as I saw 
them. 

We entered the gate which left the 
blue, gold glinting ocean to our left, 
while to our right rose the majestic 
forest of heaven-striving eucalyptus 
for which this park has long been fam- 
ous. Forming an impenetrable wall 


between the Sullivan gardens and dis- 
tances that at the present day might 
not strictly harmonize with the lines 


laid out, no more effective background 
could have been chosen for the crea- 
tion of this work in which are mir- 
rored the impressions made by glori- 
ous days passed in the art school of 
Nature, the Riviera, beautiful France 
and cultured Germany. 

As the auto passes slowly over the 
broad driveway, I can feel the eye of 
the camera artist roaming from palm 
to fir-tree, lighting on marble garden 
urn and fixing glimpses of gleaming 
statuary, of an elusive deer, of vine- 
covered balustrade, in his memory. I 
can feel this though I do not look at 
him, for I know that in a little while 
I shall say: “Oh, please do take this 
view,” or “Can’t I have a picture of 
that?” And directly, when the build- 
ings come in sight, light, airy, graceful 
in tropical surroundings, yet clothed 
with the solid dignity that a sheltering 
spruce of Norway, a classic cedar of 
Deodar, can lend, still outranking the 
tallest, stateliest palm in height and 
volume, I knew we have come to the 
first scene of our illustrations. 

The passion vine, with its starlike 
blossoms of rosy pink, and its dainty 


little gourds of wax white, trailed over 
the eaves and around the pillars of 
one porch, while the piazza of the 
conservatory was claimed by two cle- 
matis, white and purple. Indeed, 
every veranda, every porch and bal- 
cony was so covered, so overhung with 
vines and climbing roses, that it was 
difficult to find a space that could be 
taken for the house. The tender blue 
of the plumbago capensis looked out 
from among the small-leaved, bright- 
blooming Roschen Tansendschon, and 
the more exclusive blossoms of the 
white Lamarque rose, while the jas- 
mine mingled color and fragrance with 
the exceptional Marechal Niel rose. 

The very profusion of growth in 
these grounds forms the obstacle to 
description; it reads like the catalogue 
of a florist establishment to speak of 
the flowers, the shrubs, the roses; for 
every walk, every path, and the entire 
driveway is bordered by beds in which 
the aster is still smiling, while her 
haughty sister, the chrysanthemum, 
looks down upon her less gorgeous 
beauty in contempt. Dahlias dety the 
simple spectator to classify them when 
Louis Doeltz, Sr., who laid out these 
grounds and is chief in charge, is not 
on hand to enlighten you; and the 
late-blooming gladiola vie in color 
and glaring beauty with the canna in 
its prime. 

Groups of caladium on the lawns 
form striking contrast to the dark, 
glossy leaves of the rubber plant, and 
the always interesting, but more or 
less ragged leaves of the Musa sapiea- 
tum, are superciliously sneered at by 
the fine feathered duetzia, and looked 
down upon by the camphor tree, al- 
ways prim and in full dress. 

Thus we have wandered on, stoop- 
ing to pick begonias, pansies, salpi- 
glossis, while looking up with venera- 
tion to linden tree, to silk oak tree, 
with admiration to pittorporum and 
magnolia, when suddenly we three, 
the artist, his wife and I, stop “dead 
still.” From under giant palm and 
towering pine you look upon a stretch 
of velvet lawn, a statue, “Summer,” 
rising white and classic against the 














A corner of the garden. 


dark green of the :uniper, and beyond 
it, through rustling branches of slen- 
der trees, you see the shimmer and 
the sun glint of the blue Bay of Mon- 
terey. And again we wander on. This 
shaded walk must be a part of Tria- 
non; shall we not see a fair one of 


the court of Louis the Sun King 
emerge from its depths, followed by 
her cavalier? Or have we been trans- 
ported to the Riviera, to the Levante, 
to Mentone, with its palm-sheltered 
garden houses, its everblooming flow- 
ers and soft, seductive airs. And 
again we stop. Another statue, white 
of limb, graceful of pose, had drawn 
us on, but beyond this is one more 
discovery. We have come to Ger- 


many, to Sanssousi, to the pet creat- 
tion of the “alte Fritz,’”’ when he was 
still young, and which proclaimed in 
the very lines of its Taxus Hecken 
the discipline of the soldier—his sol- 
diers—to be tall, to be straight, to 
be clean shaven. 

But these smooth-shaved hedges of 
yew, with the pyramid topped columns 
rising at regular intervals, are really 
grand and impressive; the gate that 
leads into the grounds on this, the 
ocean side, is reproduced in this green 
material, as you enter; and if you 
wish, you may ascend to the upper 
story of the kiosk near by, and enjoy 
from there a view far over land and 





THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM 


By Artour Bedford 


The Material. 


during the summer months 

joined the army of itinerant 

workers—the army which, dur- 
ing the winter time, gets a long -fur- 
lough without pay. I have done this 
partly from necessity arising from the 
force of unusual circumstances, and 
partly for the satisfaction of an in- 
sistent wanderlust. 

My travels during that time have 
taken me from California, up through 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia 
and Alberta, and back again. Along 
the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific I 
have worked nearly into Fort George. 
I am acquainted with Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Vancouver, Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. I have 
worked on many kinds of jobs—car- 
pentering, bridge building, teaming, 
brush clearing, cement mixing and 
mucking in a tunnel. I have traveled 
most kinds of ways, on the cushions, 
on cattle trains, on workman’s trains, 
on wagons and on top of a freight car. 
In return for free rides I have washed 
dishes aboard ship and passed coal 
aboard a locomotive. Also I have 
tramped many a weary mile with my 
turkey on my back. I have been hun- 
gry and thirsty, footsore and dirty, I 
have been flush with money and I 
have been nearly—never quite—pen- 
niless. But I have never bummed a 
meal, and I have never had the slight- 
est difficulty or encounter with the 
police. The only public officials that 
have ever bothered me in any way 
were the emigration officers at the 
line, and their questioning didn’t 
amount to very much. 


Fre SEVERAL years past I have 


In my travels I have met with many 
kinds of men, from the ambitious, en- 
terprising, industrious and thrifty, to 
the shiftless spendthrift, drunken 
syphilitic ne’er-do-well. I have met 
men in camps and on the road, whose 
mental capacity and ambitious desires 
would surprise stay-at-home folks, but 
I have met many more who were ir- 
responsible to the last degree—abso- 
lutely rudderless. I have met men 
who were out to accomplish a definite, 
set. purpose, while others—many 
others—I have known have had no ob- 
ject whatever in life. Their wagon, 
instead of being hitched to a star, was 
ditched in the mud, with little hope of 
it ever being extricated. 

For some time I chummed with a 
professor of phrenology, a remarkably 
able, though self-taught man. We 
were fitting up cars on the Southern 
Pacific for the sugar beet traffic. His 
bump of secretiveness was fairly well 
developed, but in time I learned that 
a drunken, dissolute wife had caused 
him to lose his home and position 
away back in New York. He had 
tramped across the continent, making 
for San Francisco. He desired to 
open'a phrenological establishment 
there, and before parting, he asked me 
to join him as his understudy and as- 
sistant. 

But I was of but littlé faith and did 
not respond. The transition from 
manipluating sugar beet cars to study- 
ing human head bumps was too start- 
ling for conservative me. 

Another man I met last year in the 
San Joaquin Valley was the inventor 
of an exceedingly ingenious, and; 
judging from letters he showed me, 
valuable patent in connection with 
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door locks. He had spent considerable 
time and some money on this, and had 
received an offer from a leading firm 
of lock manufacturers to purchase his 
rights for quite a large sum of money. 

But although Tommy had a very 
active brain for mechanics, he also 
had an enormous capacity for boose, 
and a disastrously weak will power 
to resist the appetite. During ‘the 
month we worked together he dilated 
volubly on the wonderful things he 
would do when pay day came. The 
forty-two dollars he would get should 
do bigger duty than ever dollars did 
before. As the result of a previous 
spree, his patent papers and models 
were in pawn with a Fresno store- 
keeper for the sum of one dollar. 
Tommy intended to redeem them, to 
purchase an outfit of clothing—his 
present wardrobe was _ lamentably 
meagre—and to go to the city like a 
gentleman and decide what he would 
do in the matter. 


But alas for the failty of human in- 


tentions! On the morning the checks 
arrived, Tommy developed a sudden 
and very painful toothache, which 
apparently required an immediate 
visit to a dentist in the nearest town. 

Four days later he returned, dead 
broke, his system saturated with al- 
cohol, his wardrobe no less meagre 
but dirtier and more tattered, and his 
brain in a feverish whirl—another of 
John Barleycorn’s many victims. 

While digging a sewer pipe ditch in 
Edmonton, Alberta, I worked next to 
a negro who told me he was studying 
to become an architect He had spent 
the previous winter in a shack on a 
remote homestead all alone. During 
that six months he saw scarcely an- 
other human being. Yet he said this 
was the happiest time of his life, for 
beyond necessary chores, he did noth- 
ing but study his books on architec- 
ture. He claimed he had already 
passed two examinations and a third 
soon due would, if successfully accom- 
plished, entitle him to commence in 
the profession of his choice. 

Three years ago I climbed aboard 
the tender of a freight train engine 


pulling out at midnight from Revels- 
toke, B. C., for Field, B. C. The 
fireman needed assistance to shovel 
the large quantity of coal necessary 
fer the big pull over the mountain 
grades, and I needed a free ride. At 
the last moment out of the darkness 
another man jumped on. He said 
nothing until we were well under way, 
then turning to me he asked: 

“Which way is this train goin’, 
mate?” 

“East to Field,” I said. 
where you want to go?” 

“Oh, it’s all the same to me,” he 
replied. ‘East or west don’t make 
any difference so long as I’m on my 
way out of here.” 

In between shoveling, we swopped 
yarns. For several months he had 
worked on a ranch near the Arrow 
Lakes, and had come into Revelstoke 
with over a hundred dollars. In less 
than a week it was practically all 
spent in drink and debauchery. By 
careful count, he found he now had 
exactly one dollar and forty-five cents. 

“Pretty foolish way to carry on, 
wasn’t it?” I suggested suavely, for 
I desired no offense. 

“It was dog-goned, unchristly, pig- 
headedly foolish,” he agreed, vehe- 
mently. “I bin nothing but a kally 
fool.” 

From his first words his accent had 
made me suspect his nationality. His 
use of the word “bally” cleared up 
any doubt. 

“What part of .England you come 
from?” I asked him. 

He told men, and there in the dark- 
ness with the grim, towering Rockies 
looming like black giants over us, we 
sat on the coals and talked of old 
England’s peaceful valleys and dells. 

During the night he told me his tale 
—and I found him by no means a 
sparing self-critic. He made me think 
of the Prodigal Son just before he re- 
turned to his father’s home. 

His people were prosperous and re- 
spected, but he was evidently the 
black sheep of the flock. After chance 
upon chance, spurned or neglected, he 
had emigrated to Canada. For awhile 


“TIsn’t that 
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he did well in Montreal—worked in 
the Canadian Pacific shops steady, 
lived in Maisoneauve, saved a little 
money and courted a French-Canadian 
girl. But the delights of St. Lawrence 
Main and its adjacent vice dens gradu- 
ally got him and everything went to 
rack and ruin. On a harvest excursion 
train he moved to Winnepeg, and for 
two years he had been “moochin’ 
around any old place any old way.” 

“‘What’s the use ?” he exclaimed bit- 
terly. ‘“What’s the use of trying. 
What is there to try for? Nobody 
here to try for. Nobody cares for 
me one single cent’s worth. I don’t 
even care for myself. If I got on a 
job, the boss sweats all the work out 
of me he can, and lets me go just as 
soon as he has no further use for me. 
Go? Where to? Why to hell, for all 
he cares. It’s all very well to say 
a man should do this or shouldn’t do 
that, but I tell you, it’s easy to slip 
down, down, down, and when you’re 
down there’s no inducement to get up 
again—no one even to beckon you up. 
In London, the Salvation Army will 
pick up the scum of the earth and 
mother them back until they become 
decent human beings again, but in 
this country it’s every coyote for him- 
self and the devil take all the rest.” 

Next day, near Field, I lost him. 
His going was typical of the man. A 
section gang’s cook car stood on a 
siding where we alighted from the 
engine, and I asked the Chinese cook 
how chances were for a meal. 

“Two bits,” announced the Asiatic 
tritely and dogmatically. 

I agreed and started in, but my com- 
panion pulled me back. 

“Don’t give that perishing, beady- 
eyed thief two-bits,” he cried. “He 
steals the grub from the railway com- 
pany. Let’s go into Field.” 

Now I knew Field and its constitu- 
ents—a high class summer hotel and 
a round house. The cheapest meal we 
could get would be four bits, and it 
would likely be served with super- 
cilious contempt. So I clung to the 
Chinaman’s offer. But my new friend 
would have none of it. Angrily he 


strode away, and I saw no more of 
him. But he missed a bargain, for 
the Chink gave me a good, hot meal— 
how good it tasted, too, after my 
night’s work through the mountains, 
and a parcel of food to last me on my 
journey from Field to Calgary. 

Four years ago this spring, when 
the Big Eddy bridge, a few miles west 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific town of 
Edson, was being built, I worked 
partners with another type of man— 
a singularly lovable fool. 

We all got to calling him “Back 
Home,” because he was forever re- 
ferring to his home town away back 
in Ontario. If ever there was a God- 
blessed earthly paradise illuminating 
the memory of a man, it was that little 
jerk-water place where “Back Home” 
was raised. The love he had for it 
would dwarf an Irish exile’s love for 
Erin into pinhead size. 

No matter what object would be 
mentioned or subject discussed, it was 
always, according to him, so much bet- 
ter away back home. The climate, 
the soil, the crops, the food, the cloth- 
ing, the air, the sky, the moon, the 
stars, the sun—absolutely everything 
attained its highest point of excel- 
lence in that little Ontario town. 

It was easy to see that he was sim- 
ply home crazy, and although we all 
liked him for his generous, cheerful 
qualities, in time it got on our nerves, 
for others had opinions of home towns 
too. 

“Why don’t you go back there and 
stay there if it’s a hundredth part of 
what you claim for it?” some one 
asked him at last, one night in the 
tent. 

A cloud passed over his face; for 
once he looked down hearted. 

“T’ll tell you, boys,” he said. ‘Last 
year I worked on bridges for the 
Canadian Northern for ten solid 
months. I worked every day in the 
week and overtime most every night. 
Every dollar I got I salted down, and 
when the job shut down I had over 
$900 saved in monthly checks. I had 
made up my mind to go home with a 
nice little stake, and pay off the mort- 
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gage on the old folks’ place and settle 
down. 

“The company gave our gang passes 
into Edmonton, and on the way in 
some of the boys bought flasks of 
whisky, and I had several pulls out 
of them. When we got into the de- 
pot at Edmonton, we found some girls 
on the platform to meet us. They 
were nicely dressed and very pleasant, 
and as for weeks at a stretch out in 
the wilderness we hadn’t even seen a 
woman, we liked their kind attentions. 

“They invited us to their house to 
supper, and three of us went. When 
we got there I soon found out the 
kind of dump it was, but after supper 
the booze began to fly, and the piano 
player started, and pretty soon I was 
dancing with the best looking girl in 
the house. 

“That night I got so drunk I don’t 
remember what happened, and next 
day I was so sick I had to take a few 
drinks to try to straighten up, but 


they only made me drunk again. And 
that’s the way I was for three solid 


weeks—drunk and sick and drunk 
again. In a way the girls were kind 
to me, treated me good and didn’t 
meanly rob me. But expenses are 
high in them places, and in three 
weeks I was down to fifty dollars. I 
stayed in a cheap boarding house in 
Edmonton till things opened up again, 
and this year I’m goin’ to send my 
money home every month as fast as 
I make it. Nine hundred dollars is 
too much for me to have at one time.” 

“You still mean going back, then?” 
some one asked him after a few un- 
complimentary opinions as to his gen- 
eral sanity had been expressed. 

“You bet I do,” he answered. 
“There’s no place on earth like the lit- 
tle spot away back home.” 

Another man I worked with here in 
California came from Vancouver be- 
cause the damp climate there had 
given him catarrh. He had lived in 
Vancouver a number of years, and 
had acquired a little property there. 
His wife was a school teacher, and his 
only boy had a good job in the Cana- 
dian city, so he left them behind while 


he came south in search of health. 

I met him twice that year, in the 
spring in Suisun, and late in the fall 
near Fresno. He had worked steadily 
for a year at carpenter work, and had 
saved close to one thousand dollars. 
He intended spending the winter 
months quietly at a southern health 
resort. 

Some time ago I worked on a power 
plant job in the Sierra Mountains with 
two brothers. Very nice, sensible 
boys they were—good workmen, too. 
On account of domestic trouble which 
I did not inquire into, they did not live 
at home with their parents. They had, 
however, been thrifty with the money 
they earned, and out of their savings 
had bought five acres of unimproved 
land in Sonoma County. In between 
jobs they went there, and spent time 
and money on the place. I visited 
them just recently, and found they 
have as nice a little ranch as one 
wishes to see. They have built a 
bungalow and a barn, besides con- 
siderable other improvements. 

In a year or two, when their fruit 
trees come into bearing and the bal- 
ance: of the price of the land is paid, 
they intend buying a few chickens and 
making their living entirely on the 
ranch. 

Some years ago I worked for the 
Western Pacific Railway Company, 
helping fit up some picnic grounds 
with a dance platform and refreshment 
booth near Sunol. On the night I got 
through, I returned to San Francisco 
with a fellow workman suffering from 
a severe attack of poison oak—the 
worst I ever saw. 

We arrived in the city about 10 
o’clock, and of course the company’s 
offices were closed until the foliowing 
day, so we could not cash our time 
checks until them. The poor fellow 
I was with had no money to pay for 
a bed or a meal, or a street car fare. 
He had a recommendation for a com- 
pany ticket for hospital from his fore- 
man, but he had no friends in San 
Francisco to care for him for the 
night, and he was so sick he could 
scarcely walk. Fortunately, I had 
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about a dollar myself, and though I 
hate to tell of it, I admit I acted the 
Good Samaritan that night for once in 
my life. During the time I was with 
him he told me his story: 

He was an electrician by trade, and 
had had a good job in Los Angeles, 
making big money, but the gay night 
life of the so-called chemically pure 
city gradually caught him in its toils, 
till finally he got fired from his job, 
and found himsef well-nigh penniless. 
Then he drifted north, beating trains 
and tramping. Previous to getting 
work at Sunol, he had been without 
food for over twenty-four hours, and 
now, after working a few days, he was 
sick and down and out. 

I never heard a man tell a tale so 
piteously. His spirit seemed com- 
pletely broken, his grip of himself 
quite gone. I consoled him as well 
as I could, helping him the best my 
small means would allow. Next day 
I left for Portland, and I have never 
seen him since, but I hope his lesson 
was learned. 

To conclude this chapter, I would 
like to cite an instance of industry 
and thrift that I think would be hard 
to beat. A few years or two ago, I 
was talking to a section foreman on 
the Western Pacific Railway in Ala- 
meda County. In the course of con- 
versation he pointed out one of his 
workmen to me. 

“You see that Greek fellow there,” 
he said. ‘“He’s one of my section 
hands, getting $1.60 a day and board- 
ing himself. He’s been with me now 
for over three years. He’s saved near- 
ly a thousand dollars on this job, and 
in another year or two he figures on 
going back to Greece, where he will 
be regarded as a fairly rich man.” 

A truly wonderful instance of long 
continued concentration for the ac- 
complishment of a set purpose! 


How the Material is Used. 


I have called the previous chapter 
“The Materia!,” because I think that 
the types of men I have there briefly 
described are representative of the 
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class from which most of the unem- 
ployed are recruited, though for rea- 
sons which I hope presently to make 
plain, I have mixed my specimens up 
considerably. 

Economic and natural conditions. 
make for a diminution in the demand 
for labor in winter time all over the 
country. Climatic conditions in Cali- 
fornia make this State a rendezvous, 
not only for its own surplus workers, 
but for many workers from adjacent 
States. Thus we get here a periodi- 
cal conjestion so difficult to handle 
that it becomes an annually recurring 
problem of considerable magnitude. 

In order to understand the unem- 
ployed problem it is necessary to know 
the system and conditions under 
which those who form this body usu- 
ally live, as the itinerant workers are 
by far the greatest part of this body, 
I will confine the description to them 
alone. It is, of course, understood’ 
that throughout I am speaking from a 
general standpoint, to which there are 
many and great exceptions. The 
broad stream is all I can traverse: to 
attempt explorations of its numerous 
tributaries would lead only to _dis- 
cursiveness and confusion. 

As a rule, the itinerant workers 
make their headquarters in some large 
city such as San Francisco. They 
stay in the rooming houses adjacent 
to the employment offices, paying 15 
to 50 cents a night for a bed. Their 
meals, costing from 5 to 25 cents each, 
are obtained in cheap close-by restau- 
rants. To obtain a job, they visit an 
employment agency, and pay a fee 
ranging from one dollar and a half to 
three or even more dollars. Usually 
the job is some distance out of town, 
and although in some cases a free 
pass is given for the journey, just as 
likely anything from one to ten dollars 
rail or boat fare will have to be paid 
in addition to the office fee. Men 
provide their own blankets, and gen- 
erally they carry also a change of 
underclothing. Wages will range 
from a dollar and a quarter to two 
dollars a day and board for laborers, 
and from two and a half dollars to 
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three and a half dollars a day and 
board for mechanics.. Wages are usu- 
ally paid monthly by check. 

The accommodation in camps or on 
ranches is always very primitive and 
devoid of comfort. The food is gen- 
erally coarse and rough, though plen- 
tiful enough. The beds are _ just 
wooden bunks filled with hay or straw 
—the less said about sanitary arrange- 
ments the better, because generally 
they are so bad they won’t bear talk- 
ing about. The day is divided into 
three parts, eating, sleeping and work- 
ing, with perhaps an hour or two for 
reading an old magazine or an out of 
date newspaper. As often as not, 
Sunday is a day of toil, too. 

Although the time varies with dif- 
ferent jobs, and different men, from 
one to three months is generally as 
long as a man can endure these con- 
ditions at one stretch. Occasionally 
an odd man will stay as long as a 
year; others, again, quit before the 
first day it out. Pick and shovel work 
or heavy lifting is. very trying to a 
man physically weak or soft, and soon 
induces severe aches and pains, es- 
pecially on a hot summer day. The 
hands get blistered, the legs tremble 
and the back seems like a rusty old 
hinge; the tongue clings to the roof 
of the mouth, the boots become like 
vises, and the hours drag on leaden 
wings. Yes, it takes courage for the 
tenderfoot to stand the first few days. 
After that it’s not so hard. Still, from 
one to three months is about all a man 
wants of it under camp conditions at 
one stretch. Then he begins to 
yearn for a change. The city pave- 
ments allure him. The delights of 
steam beer and picture shows and 
spring mattresses whet his imagina- 
tion. The animal instinct for the fe- 
male begins to dominate him, and 
Bartlett Alley seems like a far away 
enchanted spot. 

About this time something happens. 
Perhaps his job finishes up, or he has 
a “racket” with his foreman or with 
a workmate. He may have anything 
from fifty to a hundred dollars ahead 
{perhaps two or three hundred, if-he’s 


a mechanic), and that is about as 
much prosperity as he can stand. 

He returns to the city. He puts up 
at the same cheap rooming house, al- 
though for a while he does not eat at 
the same cheap restaurants, because 
for a week or so he gives himself a 
real good time. He dons a toney suit 
of clothes, drinks whisky high balls, 
goes to the vaudeville or the dance 
halls on the “Coast,” he patronizes 
the demi-mondaine, and lives tempo- 
rarily at the rate of ten thousand a 
year. Then when his money is nearly 
gone, he visits the employment agent 
and ships out again on another simi- 
lar job. 

If the shipping out opportunities 
remained constant the whole year 
round, his economic problem would be 
small indeed, but unfortunately along 
in November—sometimes earlier—the 
jobs come off the agent’s board almost 
with a bang, not to creep back again 
in any quantity until the following 
April—a matter of four months. 

Then it is that the itinerant worker 
gets caught. The periodical relaxa- 
tions he has taken have been the natu- 
ral reactions from drudgery and ab- 
stinence—something he felt himself 
entitled to. If he has thought about 
the approaching winter at all, it has 
been with a Micawber-like optimism 
that something would turn up. Hence 
he has made no preparations for a long 
idleness, and a week or two after his 
last job is finished he is out of funds. 
He has no home, no friends, no repu- 
tation, and he gets little or no sympa- 
thy. Such acquaintances as he has 
are in a plight similar to his own. The 
city pavements, instead of being allur- 
ing, become very hard and _ cold. 
Around Christmas time the brightness 
of the stores and streets seem but to 
mock him. The New Year’s bells ring 
out only bitterness for him; for with 
him it is Lent—a time of fasting and 
penance. 

At times he becomes desperate, per- 
haps commits a crime. A _ frosty, 
foggy night or two without a bed, fol- 
lowed by a day or two without food, 
search a man’s very soul, and over- 
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come his loose moral scruples. The 
helplessness and hopelessness of his 
plight at times bewilder and then en- 
rage him. 

He listens to the voice of the revo- 
lutionist. “The system is rotten,” it 
says; “the capitalist is a grinding 
grafter and you are his victim.” 

It is the only gospel he hears, and 
the germ of truth it contains becomes 
magnified in his suffering mind, flood- 
ing him with self-pity, and arousing a 
latent anger towards the many un- 
doubted injustices he has hitherto un- 
consciously endured. 

Society becomes alarmed at his 
numbers, and his menace. It provides 
night sticks and fire hoses, and in- 
structs its officers to tackle him and 
his problem none too gently. Perhaps 
he is arrested and thrown into prison, 
or he gets bruised in a police charge. 
Thus he becomes an outlaw, an out- 
cast, a bum. 

The more charitable of the popu- 
lace, touched at the sight of suffering 
humanity at its very doors, starts a 
subscription and opens up soup kit- 
chens, and distributes clothing and 
blankets. But although this is -com- 
mendable enough, and in many cases 
prevents actual death from starvation, 
it offers no permanent solution to the 
problem. Temporary alleviation is 
good when the cry of pain arises, but 
unless the source of the trouble is 
reached, and its cause overcome, the 
distress will undoubtedly recur. 

Thus by hook or by crook the win- 
ter is slowly pulled through. Gradu- 
ally spring opens up. The natural 
optimism of the itinerant worker be- 
gins to blossom again. The boards at 
the employment agencies become 
fuller day by day, and his annual his- 
tory repeats itself. 

Obviously in the foregoing descrip- 
tion I have not referred to the many 
men who, aithough unemployed for 
several months each year, have been 
sufficiently thrifty to be able to finance 
themselves during enforced idleness, 
like the Vancouver man and the So- 
noma County boys. 

But the description is true of the 


thousands. of men whose cases are 
identically similar to that of Tommy 
and the Englishman whose tendencies 
are shown in the previous chapter. In 
fact I go so far as to say, although 
many may dispute it, that the major- 
ity of the men who made the bread 
line in San Francisco last winter owed 
their position very largely, if not en- 
tirely, to the manner in which they 
had spent their money during the pre- 
vious summer, and not because they 
had been quite unable to get anything 
ahead out of bare existence wages. 

For at least seven months in the 
year there is work of some kind or 
other in California for every one seek- 
ing it. That is a big statement, 1 
know, but it is nevertheless absolutely 
true. The work may be laborious, the 
conditions under which it is performed 
far from satisfactory, and the remu- 
neration below the full product of the 
man’s toil. But it does at least pro- 
vide opportunities for all able bodied 
men to secure the wherewithal to sus- 
tain life during the whole twelve 
months if full and judicious advantage 
is taken of it. 

Unfortunately, many do not stack 
the hay they made while the sun was 
shining. The way of the spender is so 
easy and tempting, with no voice 
sounding a warning that it is only the 
strong willed, self-reliant who provide 
for an emergency. The others do not 
see trouble coming until it hits them 
below the belt. Then they have to 
take up the slack in the belt, for then 
the feed is not growing for them. 


Suggestions for Relief. 


Any suggestion for the relief of the 
unemployed problem, outside the time- 
ly provision of public work by public 
bodies, which unfortunately appear to 
be unavailable, must in.order to be 
practical, be capable of early appli- 
cation; it must follow the lines of 
least resistance, and it must be inde- 
pendent of any particular “ism.” 

Guided by these considerations, I 
suggest the following: 

1. The establishment in San Fran- 
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cisco of a Central Working Man’s 
Home. 

2. The inauguration of a Central 
Employment Bureau in connection 
therewith. 

3. The inducing or compelling of the 
railway companies to carry men to 
and from jobs obtained through the 
Central Employment Bureau for not 
more than one cent per mile. 

A working man’s home run on hotel 
and cafeteria lines, and dominated by 
a spirit of uplift and helpfulness, such 
as is manifested at the Y. M. C. A,, 
could in many and various ways ac- 
complish wonders by advising and as- 
sisting men to conserve their summer 
surplus in preparation for the winter’s 
unemployment. It could be entirely 
self-supporting and might be as true 
a home in the best sense of the word 
to thousands of homeless men as it is 
possible for any but a family home 
to be. 

An employment agency at the home 
could be much more cheaply and effi- 
ciently conducted than the present sys- 
tem of competitive commercialized 
agencies. Considerably over one mil- 
lion dollars per year is paid by itiner- 
ant workers in California to labor 
agents for the privilege of getting a 
job. Employers, however, for the 
privilege of obtaining men pay noth- 
ing—certainly an injustice, due entire- 
ly to a faulty system. 

From all I know of employment 
agents, their methods, their expenses 
and their profits, I am satisfied that an 
agency run on the lines I suggest 
could pay all its expenses by charging 
a fee of twenty-five cents. to the 
worker and twenty-five cents to the 
employer, instead of from a dollar and 
a half “up” to the worker only, as is 
done at present. 


As regards my third suggestion, I 
estimate by a rough calculation, based 
on general knowledge of conditions 
that every itinerant worker pays an 
average of twenty dollars per year for 
transportation to and from jobs. This 
at three cents per mile. 

The railway companies make con- 
cessions to traveling salesmen, to 
theatrical companies and to commut- 
ers. Why not to itinerant workers, 
whose labor they largely use, and who 
assist so materially in opening up new 
districts and in the gathering and dis- 
tribution of crops? 

The money gained by these reforms 
would, if the men were induced by the 
proposed working man’s home officials 
to save it, be sufficient to pay their 
board bill for nearly half the winter’s 
idle time—certainly no small  con- 
sideration. 

The establishment of such a home 
ought not to be an impossibility in so 
enterprising a city as San Francisco. 
The chief requirement is a leader, one 
who would come forward and nobly 
give to the American itinerant worker 
a devoted service such as Miss Agnes 
Weston—the Mother of the Navy— 
gives to the British sailor, and that 
General Booth gave to the submerged 
tenth, The need is great, and is not 
likely to diminish when the Exposi- 
tion is over and when thousands of 
new comers have reached California 
via the Panama Canal. 

That there should be want and pri- 
vation in the Golden West, this land 
of plenty, in this scientific twentieth 
century, this age when “man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” is making men con- 
science stricken, is sad and unfortu- 
nate. Let us not, however, only mourn 
over it, but help to relegate it to the 
limbo of the past! 





WHITE STOCKINGS 


By Chart Pitt 


HEN Charley Hart drew 
\X/ pretty Rose Shannon in the 
matrimonial lottery, a white 
legged mare of doubtful age 
was thrown in for good measure. Her 
new master did not know that she 
had not been shod since the days when 
his bride was a baby; or that she 
would refuse the shelter of the corral, 
and rustled her feed upon the hills. 
He did not know that the word “high 
water” would send her rushing for the 
beach land, her old limbs straining, 
under the spur of haunting memories 
from the long ago. 

White-stockings rebelled at leaving 
the old range down the river. But her 
love for Rose won out in the end, and 
she followed the happy, thoughtless 
pair of lovers into their new home. 

Young Hart was too happy in the 
possession of his bride to listen to the 
family history about the old white- 
legged mare. But the bride had often 
heard about that wild ride of the long 
ago, before she was born, when her 
mother was a bride in the new home. 
White-stockings lingered about the 
kitchen door, and followed Rose when 
she went to the fields. The old mare 
was homesick, but Rose was too busy 
in the home making to spend much 
time with her old playmate. 

Morning and night, the old mare 
trotted down to the bank, and watched 
the water lapping greedily at the 
banks. One morning a fleck of yel- 
low spume came drifting past. For a 
moment the old mare sniffed the air, 
then trotted away towards the hills. 

The river rose, filled the people of 
the valley with alarm, then crept back 
to safer levels. No doubt it was wait- 
ing for a day when it might find them 


unprepared. With the fall of the 
river came White-stockings back to 
the kitchen door, to beg lumps of 
sugar from a brown eyed little woman 
in a gingham apron. 

In time, even Hart neglected to 
read the water gauge that kept its 
silent watch over the treacherous 
Snake. Instead, he kept his eye on 
White-stockings. When she made off 
for the high reaches of the Idaho hills 
he knew that the greedy yellow terror 
was rushing down’ from the head- 
waters of the Snake, and it always 
found him prepared. Flood season 
always found the old mare safe with- 
in the higher levels of the bunch-grass 
hills. There, among the grass and 
wild flowers, she reveled in the golden 
sunshine. But her eyes would often 
turn to that winding ribbon of water 
that marked the boundaries of the 
Oregon hills. Though she fed in the 
green meadows, and the bracing hill 
winds blew about her, the phantoms 
of fear was stalking about the sunny 
slopes where the meadow-larks sang. 

For one that she loved was down 
beside. the treacherous Snake. And 
her old heart held the memory of 
other days when the black water 
clutched greedily at her racing feet 
—when acres of maddened water were 
flecked with yellow spume. 

Then the baby came—little Rose, 
who patted her nose from the kitchen 
door, before she could walk. Then 
they noticed that high-water came, 
and the old mare complained bitterly 
about the open door, but did not set 
her feet upon the hill trail as in former 
times. Little Rose went stumbling 
through the hot, golden sunshine of 
early spring. It was the busy season 
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at the ranch, and no one had time to 
give more than a passing thought to 
the old mare, who complained more 
bitterly about the kitchen door, and 
followed little Rose everywhere at her 
play. 

The hot sunshine was eating up the 
hoarded snows, in the Seven Devils’ 
Country, and were adding a million 
little torrents to the main Snake, that 
writhed along, bank full from other 
mountain ranges beyond the _ sage- 
brush plains. 

The river drew back from the high 
water mark with a sinister quickness, 
like a lion that crouches for a spring. 
A dam of flood wood was forming up 
in the box canyons of the hills. Trees 
torn up by the roots, in the snow-slips, 
rocks and the various things caught 
up in its journey of a thousand miles, 
were being pressed into a giant dam 
between the rocks. 

White-stockings had seen the recoil 
of the dreaded Snake once before. 
Well she knew that the thing which 
the Snake had builded up there in 
the narrow gorge of the hills, the 
Snake would destroy, as she had de- 
stroyed before. Then the tons of pent 
up water would race down the green 
valleys, leaving blackness and death 
behind her. With her feet upon the 
hill trail she turned to look at that 
thing which she knew must come rac- 
ing down between the bunch grass 
hills. She saw it—a waste of yel- 
low, pitching water, that blotted out 
the green valley as it passed. Some- 
thing else she saw—the flutter of a 
pink dress by the river bank. White- 
stockings threw herself down the 
hillside and thundered along the river 
bank, as she had never run before— 
even in that other day, when she had 
matched her speed against the fury 
of the Snake. 

In the middle of the noon-day meal 
the people in the farm house were 
brought to their feet by a roar that 
shook the building upon its founda- 
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tions. From the window they saw the 
old mare disappear over a point of 
the hill, followed by the rest of the 
herd. Writhing, yellow water lay 
above the valley, and the knoll upon 
which the house stood was an island. 
Then some one thought about little 
Rose. The hired man had seen her 
playing beside the river when he 
came up from the fields. While the 
mad water held them prisoners on 
their speck of land, there was nothing 
to do but wait—a hopeless waiting. 
The sun went down behind the Ore- 
gon hills, and the shadows of even- 
ing played above a sodden and wasted 
valley. With half-blinded eyes, a 
father and mother searched among the 
wreckage cast up by the yellow 
Snake, searching for something they 
dreaded to find. 

A clatter of hoofs upon the hill 
trail drew their attention, where a 
neighbor from the beach land above 
came riding through the twilight. In 
his arms was something that gleamed 


pink through the springtime dusk. 
“The-old mare laid the baby down 

by my cabin door, then rushed away 

for the upper hills. No, there was not 


a wet thing about her except the 
foam from the mare’s mouth,” the 
neighbor explained. 

White-stockings never returned 
from the hills. Whether her dread of 
the river was too great, or whether 
her last race, with the precious bur- 
den, was too much for her old age, 
will never be known. Somewhere up 
there in the high meadows her bones 
lie gleaming under the cloudless Idaho 
skies. The meadow lark ttrills his 
morning song above the dew damp 
grass of the hillside, where her faith- 
ful bones rest. Though she comes not 
again to the bank of the treacherous 
Snake, and a white-haired Hart reads 
the water gauge at morning and even- 
ing during flood season, the old mare 
still lives in the memory of those she 
served so well. 





The Great White Throne; Day of 
Judgment 


Misunderstood 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


HE FALSE view of the Day 
| of Judgment began to be in- 
troduced in the Second Cen- 
tury and human fear and su- 
perstition continually made it worse 
and worse. The Bible, on the con- 
trary, represented it as a period of 
glory and blessing. The Psalmist’s 
declaration, calling upon humanity 
and all creation to rejoice because the 
Lord would come to judge the earth in 
righteousness and the poor with equity 
(Psalm 98.9), is worthy of note. 


A Blessed Judgment Day. 


According to the Bible, the world’s 
Judgment Day will be the world’s 
time of opportunity for coming to a 
knowledge of God and then being 
tried, tested, or judged, as to their 
willingness to serve and obey God and 
his righteous government. Those 
found heartily obedient will be granted 
everlasting life with every joy and 
blessing appropriate to man in his per- 
fection. Those rebellious to the light 
of the righteousness of Jehovah will 
be destroyed in the Second Death 
without hope of any future whatever. 

That will be the time when all the 
heathen will have their trial, after 
they shall all be brought by Messiah’s 
Kingdom to a clear knowledge of the 
Truth. That will be the one time 
when the great masses of Christendom 


will for the first time hear of the real 
character of God and His require- 
ments of them. Although some of 
them may have been in churches oc- 
casionally and may have seen Bibles, 
occasionally, nevertheless the eyes of 
their understanding were darkened. 
They saw not; they heard not; they 
understood not. The god of this 
world blinded them (II Corinthians iv, 
4.) 
That Judgment Day, the thousand 
years of Messiah’s Kingdom, will not 
only bind Satan, but chase away with 
the glorious beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness all the darkness, super- 
stition and error of the world. 

The Church will not be judged dur- 
ing that thousand year Judgment Day 
because her trial, her judgment, takes 
place now—during this Gospel Age. 
The saintly few who will gain the 
great prize of joint heirship with the 
Redeemer, Messiah, will be his Queen 
and sit with him in the Great White 
Throne of Judgment mentioned in the 
text; as the Apostle declares, “Know 
ye not that the saints shall judge the 
world?” (1 Cor. vi, 2; Psa. 4:9.) 


Former Views Were Erroneous. 


Our former and very unreasonable 
view was that man, “born in_ sin, 
shapen in iniquity,” depraved in all 
of his appetites, would be condemned 
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of God in the Judgment Day on ac- 
count of this heredity, and environ- 
ment, for which he is not responsible. 
The theory was that the heathen also 
would be damned in that Judgment 
Day, because they did not know and 
did not accept “the only name given 
under heaven.” The theory was also 
that the masses of civilized society 
would in that Judgment Day be 
damned because they would not, and 
because they did not, live perfectly, 
notwithstanding their heredity. 

Now we see that the death sentence 
was upon Adam and all of his race, 
who were in his loins when he sinned. 
We see that they could not be put on 
trial a second time until released from 
the first sentence. We see that their 
release will be at the Second Coming 
of Messiah in the glory of his King- 
dom, when he shall cause the knowl- 
edge of the Lord to fill the whole 
earth and open all the blinded eyes. 
Then, because of having satisfied the 
claims of Justice against the race, the 
Great Redeemer, as the Mediator of 
the New Covenant, will grant the 
world of mankind another judgment 
or trial—additional to the one given 
to Adam, in which they all failed and 
from the penalty of which failure Je- 
sus redeemed them. 

True, the measure of light and 
knowledge now enjoyed and wilfully 
sinned against will work a correspond- 
ing degradation of character; all 
downward steps will need to be re- 
traced. 


“The Great White Throne.” 
Rev. 20-11. 


Symbolically, the whiteness of the 
throne indicates the purity of the jus- 


tice and judgment which will be 
meted out by the Great Redeemer as 
the Messiah-King. The heavens and 
earth which will flee away from the 
presence of that throne are not the 
literal, but the symbolical. The ec- 
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clesiastical heavens and the social 
earth of the present time will not 
stand in the presence of that August 
Tribunal. The people will not be 
judged nationally nor by parliaments 
and systems in society, but individu- 
ally. The judgment or trial will not 
merely test those living at the time 
of the establishment of the Kingdom, 
but will include all the dead. 

The books of the Bible will then all 
be opened—understood. All will then 
see that the Golden Rules laid down 
by inspiration through Moses and the 
Prophets, Jesus and his Apostles, are 
the very ones which God will require 
of men in the future, and which Mes- 
siah will then enable the willing and 
obedient to comply with by assisting 
them up out of their sin and degrada- 
tion. The judgment of that time, the 
test, will not be of faith, for knowl- 
edge will be universal and all the 
darkness and obscurity created by ig- 
norance and superstition will have 
passed away. The test at that time 
will be of works, whereas the tests of 
the Church at the present time are of 
faith. 


Another Book of Life Opened. 


Pastor Russell declared that the 
Lamb’s Book of Life alone is open 
now, and only those called to be mem- 
bers of the Bride class and who ac- 
cept the call are written therein. But 
in the great day of the world’s trial 
or judgment another book of life will 
be opened. A record will be made of 
all who, by obedience, show them- 
selves worthy of everlasting life on 
the human plane, and, if faithful, they 
will eventually be accepted of the 
Father to life eternal. All the incor- 
rigible, all those who after the most 
favorable opportunities, will not give 
their hearts to the Lord and be obe- 
dient to the laws of the Messianic 
Kingdom “shall be destroyed from 
amongst the people.”—Acts 3:19-21. 
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“Stories and Poems and Other Uncol- 
lected Writings by Bret Harte,” 
Compiled by Charles Meeker Koz- 
lay, with an Introductory Account 
of Harte’s Early Contributions to 
the California Press. 

The enthusiastic reader of Bret 
Harte, who is interested in the de- 
velopment of his genius, will be glad 
to learn that this new volume throws 
a flood of light on his early literary 
career, a period regarding which most 
of his admirers have been deeply 
curious. 


Mr. Kozlay has covered his 
field of labor with a sympathy, thor- 
oughness and painstaking care that will 
be greatly appreciated by those who 


love their Harte. Harte was a most 
prolific writer. Under the press of 
circumstances and the uncertain liter- 
ary field in which he was restricted in 
those early days of grubbing in the 
literature of California, he paid prac- 
tically no attention to his scattered 
contributions. For a long time past, 
Mr. Kozlay has been widely recog- 
nized as a most successful collector 
of Hartiana. These writings, gath- 
ered after long, laborious search in 
foreign newspaper and magazine 
graveyards, furnish a broad and com- 
prehensive view of Harte, the author 
in the making. The careful and wise 
reader will see him struggling through 
an apprenticeship to be metamor- 
phosed later into the genius who 
fashioned “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
and scores of other unsurpassable 
tales of California life in the early 
50’s. - 

About two-thirds of the book is 


composed of prose, one-third of 
poems. Among the stories are “My 
Metamorphosis” (Bret MHarte’s first 
story); “A Child’s Ghost Story;” 
“Madame Brimborion;” “The Petro- 
leum Fiend—A Story of To-Day;” 
“An American Haroun Al-Raschid;” 
and “A Gentleman of La Porte.” The 
miscellaneous prose includes “Our 
Last Offering”—(on the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln); “Early Cali- 
fornia Superstitions ;” “Confucius and 
the Chinese Classics;” and “The 
Great Patent Office Fire.” 

To collectors, this volume is of im- 
mense importance. It completes the 
publication of Harte’s writings in 
book form and furnishes an unrivaled 
opportunity for studying his early 
style. The book is issued in sumptu- 
ous form, with many illustrations, a 
special introduction, and a dedication 
by Ina Coolbrith. 

Illustrated. 8vo, $6 net. Postpaid. 
Limited to 525 copies, of which 500 
are for sale. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


“Memories of Two Wars,” by Briga- 
dier-General Frederick A. Fun- 
ston. 


About twenty years ago a young 
man from Kansas, with some news- 
paper but no military training, entered 
the headquarters of the Cuban Junta 
at 56 New street, New York, and of- 
fered to enlist with the Cuban Insur- 
gents then struggling against the rule 
of Spain. 

“A few evenings later,” he says, “I 
was conducted by one of the attaches 
of the Junta to a small hall over a sa- 
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loon, well up on Third avenue. All 
but a few of the lights were turned 
off, and the window shades were all 
drawn. Here we found about fifteen 
Cubans, callow youths in the main, 
the most of them, I judged, being stu- 
dents. These aspiring patriots chat- 
tered like magpies, and smoked the 
most astounding number of cigarettes. 
In addition to this promising material 
there were in the room several large 
and imposing looking crates labeled 
‘Machinery.’ These were opened and 
turned out to be the various parts of 
a Hotchkiss twelve pounder. . . Sev- 
eral times the pieces were allowed to 
fall to the floor with a noise that 
should have aroused the block, and I 
spent a good bit of time figuring out 
how I would explain to the police if 
they came to investigate what I was 
doing with such warlike parapherna- 
lia in peaceful New York.” 

This was the first military experi- 
ence of the man who is likely at any 
moment to become the most important 
American to his countrymen, Briga- 
dier-General Frederick A. Funston. 
The quotation is taken from an open- 
ing page of his book, “Memories of 
Two Wars,” one of the most fascinat- 
ing fighting books ever written, in 
which he describes his career from 
the day he enlisted to fight Spain 
among the Cuban Insurgents until he 
captured Aguinaldo in the Philippines 
and was made a Brigadier-General. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


“My First Years as a Frenchwoman, 
1876-1879,” by Mary King Wad- 
dington. 


Madame Waddington’s account of a 
conversation with an English diplo- 
mat in her new book, “My First Years 
as a Frenchwoman,” forms an illumi- 
nating comment upon Russian women. 
She says: “At one of our small din- 
ners I had such a characteristic an- 
swer from an English diplomatist. He 
was really a charming talker, but 
wouldn’t speak French. That was of 
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no consequence as long as he only 
talked to me, but naturally all the 
people at the table wanted to talk to 
him, and when the general conversa- 
tion languished, at last, I said to 
him: ‘I wish you would speak French; 
none of these gentlemeen speak any 
other language.’ (It was quite true, 
the men of my husband’s age spoke 
very rarely any other language but 
their own; now almost all the younger 
generation speak German or English, 
or both. Almost all of my _ son’s 
friends speak English perfectly.) ‘Oh, 
no, I can’t,’ he said; ‘I haven’t enough 
the habit of speaking French. I don’t 
say the things I want to say, only the 
things I can say, which is very differ- 
ent.’ ‘But what did you do in Rus- 
sia?’ ‘All the women speak English.’ 
‘But for affairs, diplomatic negotia- 
tions?’ ‘All the women speak Eng- 
lish.’ I have often heard it said that 
the Russian women were much more 
clever than the men. He evidently 
had found it true.” 

Price, $2.50 net; postage extra. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


“Life Histories of African Game Ani- 
mals,” by Theodore Roosevelt and 
Edmund Heller. 


This book lays claim to the atten- 
tion of the librarian under a double 
aspect: as a vivid addition to the lit- 
erature of travel and adventure, and 
as an original contribution to the 
world’s knowledge. The first quali- 
fication, as will be readily conceived, 
is glowingly fulfilled. The adventures 
here recorded are unusual and have 
all the vigor of reality in the descrip- 
tion; the temperament of the author 
is superlatively capable of the keen- 
est zest in active incidents, and his en- 
thusiasm rapidly infects the reader, 
while the numerous photographs and 
drawings by Philip R. Goodwin form 
a unique narrative in themselves. But 
if the broad human spirit of the au- 
thors combined has succeeded in pre- 
senting a work of equal interest to the 
sportsman, the adventurous reader, 
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and the scientist, it is in the last ca- 
pacity that it will take its permanent 
place. These two volumes, while not 
technical in the sense of being mere 
tabulations, mark the first comprehen- 
sive attempt to present in classified 
and correlated form a natural history 
of the game animals of the great Af- 
rican continent, and the most recent 
scientific methods in characterization 
and nomenclature are observed 
throughout, whereas the material here 
made public has the vital advantage 
of its genesis in first-hand observa- 
tion. 

In two volumes; illustrated; $10 
net. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


“The Training of a Forester,” by Gif- 
ford Pinchot. 


Mr. Pinchot, as United States For- 
ester, made the Forestry Bureau one 
of the most efficient departments of 
the government. Although he was 
not its founder, it was not until he 
took hold and organized it that it be- 
came what it is to-day. Mr. Pinchot, 
however, is a man who loves forestry 
for its own sake. He was a woods- 
man before he ever entered the arena 
of politics to fight for national recog- 
nition of his profession. In conse- 
quence, the present book breathes 
forth the fine inspiration of a man to 
whom his profession is everything. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia. 


“Practical Cinematography,” by 
Frederick A. Talbot. 


A new and profitable way of spend- 
ing a holiday is opened up in his book. 
In this new art, the amateur has an 
excellent chance against the profes- 
sional, and any owner of a unique film 


can dictate his own terms. “The mar- 
ket is also open to travelers, explor- 
ers and sportsmen,” says Mr. Talbot. 
“These, with a cinematograph camera 
and a few thousand feet of film can 
recompense themselves so well that 
the entire cost of an expedition may 
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be repaid. An Austrian sportsman 
who roamed and hunted in the North 
Polar icefields received over $30,000 
for the films he brought back with 
him. Mr. Cherry Kearton, who took 
pictures of wild life in various parts 
of the world, sold his negatives for 
$50,000.” 


, 


“Festivals and Plays,” by Percival 


Chubb. 


The author is chairman of the 
State Management committee that is 
to present the St. Louis pageant the 
end of this month, and has been one 
of the principal counselors in all mat- 
ters pertaining to emblems, flags and 
festival work. The formation of this 
permanent association for the produc- 
tion of pageants and civic plays is in 
line with Mr. Chubb’s suggestions in 
“Festivals and Plays” that “we must 
recover for ourselves the lost aptitudes 
of the humanizing arts of life, the 
song and balladry, the mumming and 
minstrelsy, the dancing and revelry, 
the ritual] and pageantry which through 
the ages, until we yoked ourselves to 
the steam juggernaut of factory indus- 
try, were sources of life and health 
and growth to the peoples and the 
folk of the world, and have ieft a 
rich heritage of folk art which has 
been fast perishing.” 

Published by Harper & Bros., 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The Spiritual Message of Dante,” by 
the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
cr. V. GO EB Oo G Be oe 
Litt., L. L. D., Canon of Westmin- 
ster and Clerk of the Closet of the 
King, late Bishop of Ripon. 


Not many books on Dante are writ- 
ten with as much analytic insight and 
literary charm as the William Belden 
Noble Lectures, which Canon Boyd 
Carpenter delivered at Harvard last 
year. They have just been published 
by the Harvard University Press, un- 
der the title “The Spiritual Message of 
Dante.” The unusual intensity and 
scope of Dante’s own religious growth 
is first treated, his “fastidious sensi- 
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tiveness,” and, strangely compatible 
with it, a scornful austerity in spiritual 
judgments. Dante’s own life was a 
parallel and precursor to his interpre- 
tation of religious experience, as the 
drama without to the drama within; 
and Canon Boyd Carpenter is wise in 
treating them as inseparable. The 
drama of the soul in the Divina Com- 
media is then followed to its logical 
conclusion, the Triumph of Love in 
the Paradiso. The book is a notable 
piece of literary and spiritual inter- 
pretation; and, written to be delivered 
as lectures, is easily read. The illus- 
trations are of more than passing in- 
terest. Several ancient portraits of 
Dante are reproduced, and the weird 
and delicate drawings from Lord Ver- 
non’s famous edition of the Inferno 
were especially copied for this edi- 
tion. 

Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. Published by 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


“Novel Ways of Entertaining,” by |. 


Florence Hull Winterburn. 


This book contains suggestions of 
a practical and interesting nature 
which will aid the perplexed hostess 
to give her entertainments that touch 
of novelty that insures success. Here 
are gathered together the latest ideas 
and fancies in the world of social 
amusements. Novel features for af- 
ternoon teas, dinners, formal and in- 
formal, house parties, dances for in- 
doors, and picnicking; beach parties, 
porch teas for outdoors—are tempt- 
ingly described. Nor are the child- 
ren’s amusements forgotten. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The Price of Love,” by Arnold Ben- 
nett. 


This is a “who stole the money” 
story, the scene of which is laid in 
Bursley—one of the Five Towns. A 
young girl lives with a wealthy widow 


as lady companion. A large sum of 
money disappears one evening when 
the old lady’s two nephews come to 
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dinner. The loss of the bank-notes is 
the indirect cause of her death, when 
the property is divided between “the 
two kinsmen. One, the easy-going, 
courteous dandy, marries the com- 
panion and their happiness is threat- 
ened by suspicion and remorse. The 
mystery of the theft is at last solved, 
but at the cost of faith and certain il- 
lusions. Mr. Bennett has made his 
characters reflect his own intense in- 
terest in life. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“What Will People Say?” by Rupert 
Hughes. 


One hesitates to lay too much stress 
upon the fact that Mr. Hughes has 
vividly pictured the glittering specta- 
cle of New York life, for his main in- 
tent, obviously, is not to dazzle by 
scenes of orgiastic revelry or to in- 
cite a shocked condemnation of ex- 
travagance and moral laxity. Yet 
“What Will People Say?” is a picture 
as well as a_ story. Mr. Hughes 
seems to have derived his atmosphere 
from observation, and he has’ tem- 
pered it with a many-sided knowledge 
of life. In many ways the author 
shows the novelist’s love of evenly 
balanced truth, the characteristic de- 
light in expressing with impersonal 
skill the subtle windings of character 
and manners. He is satirical enough 
on occasion; but his satiric wit, brac- 
ing as a cocktail, is uniformly good 
tempered and tolerant. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“France from Behind the Veil.” Fifty 
Years of Social and Political Life, 
by Count Vassili. 


Count Vassili, who died recently, 
was long Secretary of the Russian 
Embassy to France, beginning in the 
year 1868, and by virtue of his offi- 
cial position came to know much 
about the inside of French politics, 
government and society. He was “in 
at the death” of the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty, and saw France become a re- 
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public, following Germany’s crushing 
defeat of Napoleon III. Those were 
stirring times, socially and politically, 
and Count Vassili wrote of them, and 
of more recent conditions, with inti- 
mate frankness. What he tells of 
French leaders, in statecraft, in let- 
ters, in art and finance, has a real fas- 
cination. 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 


“Reminiscences of the Eulogy of Ru- 
fus Choate on Daniel Webster,” and 
Discussions by Charles Caverno, A. 
M., L.L. D., Dartmouth, 1854; au- 
thor of “Device,” “A Narrow Ax in 
Biblical Criticism,” etc. 


It is sixty-one years since Rufus 
Choate delivered that great master- 
piece of oratory, the eulogy upon 
Daniel Webster. The eulogy itself 
was published the year it was deliv- 
ered, but no record was made of the 
particulars of that occasion, so filled 
with human interest. These ‘“Remin- 
iscenses,” in the main as now set 
forth, have been given on various pub- 
lic occasions. The author is also 
known to many critical audiences as 
an able and interesting lecturer on 
Daniel Webster. He brings to the 
present task an almost boyish enthu- 
siasm for his heroes, whose works 
have been a lifelong study with him. 
Such an enthusiasm gives vivid life 
to a unique event which might other- 
wise slip into oblivion—a loss which 
our national life can ill afford. 

Cloth; 12mo.; 50c. net; by mail, 
58c. Published by Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Chip of the Flying U,” by B. M. 
Bower (B. M. Sinclair), author of 
“The Lure of the Dim Trails,” “Her 
Prairie Knight,” “The Lonesome 
Trail,” etc. Illustrations by Chas. 
M. Russell. 


This is another of those delightful 
and refreshing stories of eventful life 
on a big Western cattle ranch, the 
breezy and picturesque background of 
which the author is so intimately ac- 
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quainted. As usual his captivating 
characters fit the scenery and the tale 
to a nicety. In this spontaneous story 
the reader pursues with interest the 
love affairs of Chip, of the Flying U 
ranch, for its owner’s niece, Della 
Whitman. A correspondence between 
Della and a certain Dr. Cecil Gran- 
tham attracts Chip’s attention, and 
augments his jealousy not a little. 
Everything looks dark to him until he 
discovers that Dr. Cecil Grantham is 
—a big, breezy, blue-eyed young wo- 
man. A clever, realistic story, abound- 
ing with the keen, wholesome humor 
of the American cow-puncher. The il- 
lustrations are spirited and in full 
sympathy with the characters de- 
picted. 

Published by Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York. 


“He Who Won the World,” a Poem 
of the Twentieth Century, by Ed- 
ward Payson Powell, author of the 
“Heredity of God,” “How to Make 
a Home in the Country,” etc. 


A poetic drama portraying the vari- 
ous episodes of the life of Christ, 
based upon the incidents told in the 


Gospels. The Scripture is generally 
closely followed. The few imagina- 
tive incidents and conversations are 
entirely reverent, and in logical and 
psychological accord with what is 
known from the Bible narrative. Pic- 
ture after picture, brought to the 
mind’s eye by a few appropriate 
words, helps to show Christ not only 
as a divine Savior, but as an under- 
standing brother of man, and to make 
his experiences actual. The special 
value of the book lies in this realistic 
power. 

Paper boards; 12mo.; $1 net; by 
mail, $1.10. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Poems and Translations,” by Fred- 
erick Rowland Marvin. 


This edition includes three separate 
books, published at different times, to- 
gether with a few later metrical com- 
positions. “Flowers of Song from 
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Many Lands,” being short poems and 
detached verses gathered from vari- 
ous languages, and rendered into Eng- 
lish, is contained in this edition. It 
first appeared in 1902, when one thou- 
sand copies were printed, of which 
sixty-three contained a portrait of the 
author on parchment and were num- 
bered. The book is now out of print, 
the entire very limited edition having 
been sold some time ago. To charac- 
terize impersonally Dr. Marvin’s 
work is impossible. To do so is to 
consider the rose without its fragrance 
—the bird without its song. So thor- 
oughly are his writings impregnated 
with his personality that they seem, 
indeed, its essence. They must be— 
as they are—philosophical, for he is 
a philosopher; poetical, for he is a 
poet; polished, for he is a finished 
scholar. 

Cloth, 8vo; $1.50 net; by mail 
$1.65. Published by Sherman, French 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 


“The Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks,” translated from the Ger- 
man of Professor H. Blummer, by 
Alice Zimmern. 


This volume comprehends, in a con- 
tinuous narrative, an astonishing ar- 
ray of facts deeply interesting, about 
a people and a civilization of which 
every reading person should know 
more. “It seems incredible,” says the 
Boston Transcript, “that one could 
have assembled so many interesting 
and illuminating facts as are set forth 
in this well written and well printed 
volume, and the reproduction of 
queer old pictures, which are fully de- 
scribed, lend piquancy to the story 
and furnish argument for its accu- 
racy.” 

Freely illustrated. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
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“Victory Law,” by Anne Warwick. 


The volume is dedicated to Miss 
Marie Doro, the actress. The author 
and the actress are known to be inti- 
mate friends, and players generally 
suspect that Miss Doro is the heroine. 
To all of which the young authoress 
herself returns a cryptic smile, and 
says nothing. When told of the sug- 
gestion of her friend, she did enter 
the debate to the point of replying: 
“How could it be Marie? She isn’t 
married; and the whole story of Vic- 
tory Law hinges on the matrimonial 
problem of the actress. I dedicated 
is to Miss Doro because to me she em- 
bodies the perfect combination of art- 
ist and woman, a combination, by the 
way, that isn’t nearly so rare as the 
profound psychologists would have us 
believe.” 

Published by John Lane & Co., New 
York. $1.30 net. 


A Play (for read- 
ing only), by Katherine Howard, 
author of “Eve,” “The Book of the 
Servant,” etc. 


“Candle Flame.” 


This most charming legend is pre- 
sented in the form of a poetic play or 
closet drama. The scenes are set in 
a forest in Brittany, and in the garden 
of a ruined chateau on the edge of the 
forest. The scenes in sequence are 
like cameos strung on a golden thread. 
The pictured romance is like a tapes- 
try of the moyen age—the -figures 
lighted into life by the flare of candle 
flame. It has a deep, underlying mys- 
tical content which seals it to “the 
elect,” as the author’s earlier works 
have been. As in them, the effect is 
gained by suggestion. 

Paper boards; 12mo.; $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.06. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston, Mass. 





THE UNDERSTANDING AEART 


Friend of the understanding heart, and wise, 
Sometimes when cares afflict I come to thee 

To find a refuge in thy sympathy; 

In thee the favoring of a brother lies, 

And thine the clasping hand, the deep, kind eyes; 
Thy calm discernment is a radiency 

In which a guarded pathway seems to be 

Till dawns my hope in some divine surprise. 


Thou of the “understanding heart,” so dear— 
In thy brave faith I cannot be maligned, 
It shields me from the wearing of ill wind. 
What magic in thy sympathetic tear! 
The safe white way of toil indeed I find, 
When thy good word makes courage of my fear. 
LILLIAN H. S. BalLey. 








The sacred Palanquins in pageant at Nikko, Japan, June, 1913. 














